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FOREWORD 


TP  HIS  NARRATIVE  began  before  I  was  born.  I  have  authentic  proof 
of  its  source  or  fountain-head.  These  are  happenings  that  to  me  suitably 
portray  my  childhood  life.  Perhaps  some  may  laugh  at  my  efforts,  but  I  pray 
it  will  be  indulgent  laughter.  To  my  children  and  my  friends  who  have 
encouraged  me  to  continue  my  writing,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Memories  of  these  events  have  blown  sweetly  into  my  mind.  I  have  tried 
to  deal  justly  with  everything  I  have  written;  I  have  tried  to  recover  our 
daily  life  as  we  lived  it.  Often  I  have  been  saddened  by  some  writers  account 
of  the  pioneers,  picturing  a  bleak  uninteresting  useless  life  for  them.  True, 
they  labored  against  hardships,  their  greatest  weapon  their  unconquerable' 
courage.  Although  my  parents  move  to  the  west  was  motivated  by  ill  health, 
nevertheless  they  stuck  and  added  their  part  to  the  development  of  the  west. 
Years  without  them  has  focalized  in  my  heart  their  true  worth. 

Because  some  who  will  read  my  book  of  memories  are  so  entwined  in 
each  prank,  I  ask  this  little  book  to  be  kind  and  give  them  understanding,  and 
to  forbear  criticism  of  the  writer.  I  have  combined  my  limited  ability  with 
personal  experiences  to  bring  you  this  narration  of  past  events.  I  have  tried 
to  bring  some  of  the  ways  of  nature — picturing  the  beautiful  sunsets  I  saw 
as  a  child,  making  the  snow  fall  softly  or  furiously,  the  rain  to  sting"  or  soothe, 
the  flowers  to  project  sweet  fragrances  pleasing  to  the  nostrils,  the  flowering 
buds  to  burst  into  flowering  beauty.  Everything  I  have  written  about  I  have 
attempted  to  make  it  respond  to  my  pen  and  become  a  living  thing. 

I  wanted  no  sexual  stinch,  no  blasphemy  in  my  writing,  therefore,  written 
in  this  medium  it  perhaps  will  not  be  very  popular  with  the  general  public. 
But  I  shall  feel  greatly  rewarded  for  my  efforts,  if  its  delineation  brings  sweet 
remembrance  to  one  person.  It  had  long  been  in  my  mind  to  write  a  short 
history  of  my  family.  As  I  wrote  I  thought  of  this  scripture  verse  often: 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  LORD, 
which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Psalm  121,  1  and  2 
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One  day  as  I  sat  alone,  a  fit  of  melancholy  seized  me,  I  took  to  thinking 
of  my  childhood  days.  Quickly  I  took  my  pen  and  set  my  thoughts  in  black 
and  white,  with  no  intent  to  expose  or  exploit  anyone,  but  mine  own  self  to 
gratify.  As  scraps  of  memories  began  to  register,  that  I  hold  so  dearly,  I 
resolved  that  they  should  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  I  look  into 
my  hall  of  memory  I  believe  my  family  a  marked  and  unusual  one. 

Now  as  you  read  my  fancies,  you  have  not  forgotten — you  will  re¬ 
member  too  these  events  and  pranks.  Some  will  make  us  sad  and  the  tear 
drops  may  fall.  Others  will  bring  us  joy  and  laughter  will  flow.  To  each  of 
you  I  dedicate  these  lines. 

Uppermost  in  my  mind  dwells  the  memory  of  my  parents.  I  thought  of 
this  clipping  from  the  town  paper  where  they  were  married: 

“Married  in  Holdrege,  Nebraska  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Forbes,  on  Sunday  the  14th,  month  of  September,  1883,  Mr.  B.  F.  Ingold  of 
Minden,  Kearney  County,  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Stanley,  of  Holdrege,  Phelps 
County.  Mr.  Ingold  is  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Minden,  and  is 
engaged  at  present  in  the  Legal  Business,  and  occupies  the  position  of  City 
Clerk.  He  stands  well  in  society  and  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  people 
in  Kearney  County.  Miss  Stanley  has  been  a  resident  of  this  county  for  most 
six  years,  and  is  a  splendid  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  energy  and  ambition, 
always  genial,  ever  alert  to  personal  comfort  of  those  with  whom  she  asso¬ 
ciates.  Mr.  Ingold  may  be  congratulated  upon  his  affections,  and  we  trust  that 
the  exchange  is  equally  satisfactory.  They  have  the  sincere  wishes  of  the 
Republican  for  their  happiness  and  success  through  the  journey  upon  which 
they  have  started.” 

PAPA 

In  stature  he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  very  regular 
features,  A  very  stern  man  was  he,  but  a  good  man.  His  nativity  was  North 
Carolina.  Being  born  to  a  Duke  University  professor,  he  aspired,  more  than 
anything,  to  an  education.  When  he  became  of  age  he  left  his  childhood  home 
and  went  out  into  the  world,  and  there  made  his  dream  come  true  by  working 
his  way  through  college.  Six  or  seven  years  it  was;  two  in  Theology,  and  five 
in  the  study  of  Law.  He  taught  school,  and  did  many  other  things  to  pay  his 
way.  Migrating  to  the  mid-west  he  set  up  his  law  office  in  Minden,  Nebraska. 

Earliest  recollection  of  my  father  was  him  singing  “Go  Tell  Aunt  Rody” 
to  a  baby;  maybe  it  was  just  “Bye  Baby  Bye”  or  “Tra  La  La”  to  the  air  of 
“Go  Tell  Aunt  Rody.”  But  anyway  it  quieted  the  child,  he  did  not  have  a 
melodious  voice  and  many  times  the  tune  was  missing,  but  somehow  it  never 
failed  to  soothe  the  crying  child.  And  he  never  lost  his  patience  or  scolded  a 
nursing  or  a  young  child;  but  with  the  older  young-uns,  as  he  called  us,  he 
was  very  stern.  I  think  I  was  afraid  of  him — his  look  or  a  pointing  of  his 
finger  was  all  it  took  to  tame  the  most  savage  outburst  of  any  of  his  fledge¬ 
lings. 
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Consumption  made  Pioneers  of  my  parents.  I  remember  well  being  told 
of  the  illness  of  Papa.  In  early  years  consumption  meant  much  the  same  as  a 
death  certificate,  so  puny  were  the  elforts  of  the  medical  profession  to  combat 
it.  Being  a  young  attorney,  he  was  told  by  his  doctor  he  must  get  out  in  the 
fresh  air  and  that  he  had  not  many  months  to  live.  In  fact,  Mother  was  told 
she  would  be  a  widow  within  six  months.  By  this  time  Jennie  May  (known 
as  Tudy)  had  come  to  live  with  them,  must  have  been  the  year  of  1885.  Oh, 
the  courage,  the  unselfishness  which  must  have  gone  into  the  preparations  for 
their  move  westward.  The  home,  a  little  white  cottage  in  the  town  of  Minden, 
Nebraska,  the  law  office  must  be  disposed  of.  Only  a  few  personal  belongings, 
some  furniture,  law  books  and  other  books  which  some  still  remain  in  the  old 
book-case  at  Lawrences.  A  dozen  hens,  breaking  plow,  and  of  course  other 
things  which  have  long  ago  been  forgotten,  were  loaded  into  a  light  covered 
wagon.  Their  buggy  had  been  traded  for  the  wagon,  the  small  span  of  ponies 
was  the  power  which  moved  them  to  the  prairies  of  western  Nebraska.  I  see 
this  wagon  moving  slowly  over  the  barren  shimmering  grass  at  evening  time 
and  suddenly  stopping  for  the  night  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  as  1  heard 
Mother  tell  it  many  times.  The  very  next  day,  the  dug-out  was  started. 
Thrown  on  their  own  resources  during  this  period  of  great  stress  and  danger, 
and  of  what  they  made  of  those  circumstances,  we  realize;  only  the  strong 
pioneers  maintained  a  home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  prairie  and  achieved  a 
form'  of  civilization.  But  here  in  the  dry  fresh  air,  and  the  sunshine,  father 
began  to  lose  his  paleness  and  grew  stronger  each  day.  He  plowed,  set  out 
trees,  fruit  trees  and  shade  trees.  Soon  a  three  room  soddy  was  erected — 
bedroom,  other  room,  as  we  always  called  it,  and  a  kitchen.  Over  the  entry 
way  to  what  was  the  dug-out  a  small  room  was  built  and  this  was.  used  as  a 
buttery. 


I  remember  well  this  house,  now  some  of  you  may  differ  from  my  des¬ 
cription,  but  it  looked  this  way  to  me.  Facing  the  east,  there  were  two  doors, 
a  window  to  the  east  in  each  of  the  rooms,  one  window  in  the  south  side  of 
the  bedroom,  and  three  windows  in  the  west,  one  in  each  room.  1  see  the 
furniture,  an  old  rocking  chair  with  tall  back,  and  arms — this  chair  always 
had  a  baby  in  it.  I  can  see  it  yet,  in  the  arm  was  a  dent;  someone,  Grandpa 
Stanley,  I  think,  had  cracked  nuts  o:i  it,  thus  making  the  dent.  A  lovely 
bureau,  a  little  three  octave  melodcon  reed  organ,  kitchen  table,  cupboard 
made  of  wainscoting, 'some. plain  round-backed  chairs,  a  four  hole  cook  stove, 
a  little  round-bellied  heating  stove.  And  oh,  the  pictures.  I  remember  one  of 
Father,  it  was  a  tintype  about  six  by  twelve  inches  in  size.  It  was  framed  in 
a  brown  wooden  frame  and  hung  on  the  wall  for  years.  Fie  looked  very 
stately,  side-burns  bedecked  his  face,  h  s  hair  was  combed  slick,  every  hair  in 
place.  His  shirt  and  coat  in  perfect  order  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a  large 
law  book.  How  1  loved  to  look  at  it.  This  picture  has  perished,  but  I  hold  it 
in  my  memory  and  treasure  it. 


I  like  to  compare  the  thought  of  this  picture,  you  too  can  sec  the  same 
change.  As  the  years  went  by  Father  didn't  care  much  about  his  outward 
looks.  So  often  Mother  had  to  take  him  to  task  about  his  carelessness  in 
dressing.  Maybe  one  pant  leg  would  be  up,  his  shirt  collar  turned  in,  his  shirt 
tail  out  on  one  side,  in  fact,  every  item  of  clothing  was  disarranged.  His  sus¬ 
penders  twisted  a  couple  of  times,  hat  creased  wrong  or  cap  on  at  a  grotesque 
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angle.  It  mattered  not  if  a  button  was  missing,  he  soon  fixed  it  with  a  nail. 
When  he  hitched  a  team  up  always  he  chose  one  small  horse  and  one  larger 
one,  and  for  the  harness  he  liked  rope,  wire,  and  other  unsightly  combinations 
even  though  good  matched  harness  was  hanging  in  the  barn.  He  cared  little 
for  show.  Of  course,  in  later  years  he  changed  much,  I  believe  more  to  make 
others  happy  than  to  please  himself.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  man. 

Behind  Father’s  stern  side  he  had  a  gentleness.  I  remember  well  the 
evening  after  Mother  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  country  cemetery.  We 
returned  to  the  old  home,  and  as  we  entered  the  yard,  Father  said,  “You  have 
no  mother  now  but  I  will  try  my  best  to  be  father  and  mother  to  you  all.” 
And  he  did  seem  closer  to  me.  I  recall  the  two  weeks  he  spent  with  me  the 
following  winter.  He  told  me  many  things,  happenings  of  his  early  married 
life,  and  other  events  down  through  the  years,  how  he  appreciated  us  all,  he 
loved  us.  I  cherish  the  memory  of  him  confiding  in  me,  and  some  of  those 
things  he  told  me  are  so  precious  I  cannot  write  them  here;  they  are  deep  in 
my  heart  and  I  am  sure  he  talked  to  each  of  you  as  to  me.  Telling  me  of  his 
recovery  of  health  to  the  extent  that  he  did  live  almost  man’s  allotted  time. 
He  believed  with  all  his  heart  these  words,  and  that  they  had  much  to  do  with 
his  sojourn  upon  the  earth,  he  read  them  many  times: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
his  name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

His  Bible  was  his  Rock  of  Ages,  even  with  a  house  full  of  company  he  could 
be  found  many  times  in  a  corner  reading,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 

No  ordinary  man  could  have  achieved  what  my  father  did,  leaving  the 
field  of  Law,  and  entering  the  field  of  farming  and  ranching,  about  which  he 
knew  nothing.  How  difficult  it  must  have  been,  rearing  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  fourteen  bodies  to  clothe  and  fourteen  mouths  to  feed  and  stomachs 
to  fill.  Think  what  a  General  or  military  officer  he  would  have  been.  We  all 
seemed  to  fall  in  Lne,  and  marched  down  the  family  road  of  our  childhood, 
much  the  same,  each  trying  to  do  just  a  little  more  than  the  other.  Somehow 
this  fact  was  instilled  in  us  from  the  first,  and  we  didn’t  seem  to  resent  it, 
so  I  felt  he  was  pretty  slick  teaching  us  to  care  for  ourselves,  making  us  re' 
sponsible  for  our  lives.  As  1,  too,  feel  we  should  be  smart  as  the  animal  king' 
dom,  and  realise  our  chance  of  survival  depended  on  each  one  of  us.  1  believe 
beyond  his  desire  for  this,  he  also  wished  for  all  ol  us  a  form  of  education, 
even  though  at  times  it  may  have  seemed  rather  dormant.  Perhaps  he  saw 
how  his  higher  education  had  cheated  him  in  some  way,  he  had  not  been  far' 
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sighted  enough.  We  will  never  know  his  inner  thoughts  since  he  didn't 
confide  in  anyone  too  much.  Fortunately  for  us,  he’s  here  today,  not  literally, 
but  still  a  great  guiding  spirit  in  our  lives. 

From  far  and  near  the  neighbors  came  for  legal  advice,  his  knowledge 
was  gladly  given  without  charge.  He  nipped  many  a  lawsuit  in  the  bud, 
many  came  back  to  thank  him  for  the  good  sound  advice  he  gave  them.  Often 
when  their  dispute  was  settled  a  friendship  was  saved,  also  their  money.  Now 
the  old  timers  say  he  was  wonderful. 

Wafting  in  on  the  wings  of  memory  are  the  thoughts  he  wasn’t  a  pal  to 
his  children.  How  could  he  be  with  so  many,  anyway  it  wasn’t  the  style  then. 
I  remember  all  the  little  talks  he  had  with  me.  Maybe  like  the  time  he  told 
me  of  his  first  defying  his  father.  Seems  Father  had  been  left  at  home  with 
the  smaller  children  while  his  father  went  into  town.  Aunt  Mattie  got  up  on 
the  roof  of  a  shed  where  the  corn  was  drying,  and  what  fun  to  slide  down 
taking  a  goodly  amount  of  the  corn  with  her.  When  the  father  came  home 
and  saw  what  had  taken  place  he  tried  to  find  out  who  did  it  and  Father  said 
he  wouldn’t  tell,  so  he  got  the  whipping,  or  rather,  beating.  He  left  home  at 
this  time  and  didn’t  return  for  many  years. 

Another  time  when  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  taking  me  back 
to  school,  a  distance  of  about  twentyYour  miles.  By  team  and  surrey  it  was 
a  slow  process,  so  I  felt  nature  calling.  I  thought,  what  was  to  hinder  me 
from  stepping  out  of  the  carriage,  attending  to  it,  and  stepping  back  in.  I 
had  no  sooner  got  in  position  when  Father  whipped  up  the  horse  and  away 
he  went.  I  can  see  him  yet,  his  pipe  in  mouth,  and  replacing  the  whip  in 
socket;  up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  I  had  run  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  but  he  did  not  hear  me.  It  was  a  warm  September  day  and  I  walked 
about  three  miles  to  a  bridge  over  a  little  creek.  There  I  stood  dipping  my 
hands  into  the  cool  water,  when  I  saw  Father  coming  down  a  hill  leading  to 
the  bridge,  he  was  lashing  the  horses  into  a  dead  run.  He  really  laughed  when 
he  saw  I  was  O.K.  and  said  he  never  missed  me  until  he  was  just  driving  into 
town  and  met  a  couple  of  boys  on  horses.  He  turned  to  ask  me  who  they 
were;  he  thought  he  had  run  over  me  when  1  had  fallen  from  the  carriage. 
Right  there  he  threw  modesty  in  the  air  and  had  a  little  intimate  talk  with 
me.  You  see,  we  had  been  taught  that  gracious  modesty  was  an  important 
element  of  culture,  and  I  still  like  that  little  touch  of  culture.  I  remember  so 
well  those  “paby”  talks,  perhaps  they  would  have  been  long  forgotten  had 
they  been  more  often.  Thinking  back  when  I  was  yet  a  very  small  girl,  each 
Sunday  Father  made  each  of  us  children  that  was  old  enough  sit  on  a  chair 
and  hold  a  book.  Read  our  little  brown  testaments,  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John, 
Aunt  Mattie  had  given  each  of  us  one,  and  I  do  wonder  if  any  of  them  are 
still  in  existence.  All  down  through  our  school  days,  when  we  gathered 
around  that  long  table  to  do  our  home  work,  he  would  always  seem  to  have 
the  answer  to  every  thing  we  asked  him.  I  am  sure  if  l  had  had  the  capacity 
or  desire  to  have  assimilated  all  the  knowledge  he  dispensed  I  would  have 
profited  much.  I  was  so  stupid  I’m  not  surprised  he  made  no  further  effort  to 
further  my  education.  We  had  to  cram  in  our  grade  school  subjects  in  three 
or  six  months  what  the  children  do  now  in  nine  months.  I  am  glad  our  hours 
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at  school  were  spent  in  deep  study  of  the  three  R’s,  when  I  see  the  writing, 
listen  to  the  reading,  and  their  dependence  on  the  adding  machine  of  our 
school  children  of  today.  Many  days  of  this  short  school  term  we  missed  to 
herd  cattle,  pull  weeds,  tend  babies,  or  just  work  about  the  farm  .Somehow 
I  don’t  feel  I  was  cheated,  but  am  glad  I  was  privileged  to  inherit  rich  bless- 
ings  from  my  wonderful  parents. 

Father  wore  a  long  beard  for  many  years,  as  most  men  did  at  that  time. 
Planning  to  go  back  to  visit  his  father  and  other  relatives  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  he  decided  to  have  the 
beard  cut  so  that  he  would  look  more  natural  to  his  father.  One  day  when 
he  was  in  town  alone  he  shed  his  whiskers.  As  he  drove  into  the  yard  Mother 
looked  out  and  said  excitedly,  “Something  is  wrong  with  Papa,  someone  has 
brought  the  team  and  buggy!”  She  just  didn’t  know  him  without  his  whis- 
kers.  The  evening  meal  was  just  ready  so  we  all  sat  down  to  eat,  all  except 
Daisy  who  had  gone  to  the  neighbors  on  an  errand,  to  borrow  something  or 
to  return  an  article  which  had  been  borrowed.  Coming  in  late,  she  washed 
her  hands  and  took  her  place  at  the  table.  Papa  said,  “Hello,  little  girl,”  and 
she  shyly  answered,  “Hello.”  Then  we  all  laughed  and  Mother  said,  “Don’t 
you  know  your  own  Papa?”  She  took  one  more  look  and  started  crying  until 
she  could  eat  no  supper,  and  for  several  days  she  shed  tears  every  time  she 
looked  Father’s  way.  Well,  either  for  a  peace  offering  or  because  he  thought 
she  was  the  most  handsome  or  perhaps  the  smartest  of  the  brood,  he  took 
her  with  him  on  that  North  Carolina  trip;  getting  her  well  down  in  the  deep 
south  btfore  he  was  asked  for  railroad  fare  for  her.  She  says  Papa  kept  her 
well  down  in  the  seat  when  time  came  for  the  conductor  to  pick  up  tickets. 
One  conductor  asked  how  old  she  was,  after  learning  she  was  of  the  age  to 
pay  a  fare  Papa  told  him  he  had  not  been  to  see  his  aged  father  for  thirty 
years.  As  he  took  out  his  pocket  book  to  pay  for  Daisy,  this  kind  man  said, 
“Never  mind,  she  takes  only  a  small  space  and  I  hope  you  have  a  good  visit.” 

On  their  return  home  I  went  with  Mother  to  meet  the  train  on  which 
they  came.  I  was  so  envious  of  Daisy  as  she  alighted  from  the  train.  I  still 
have  a  mind’s  picture  of  her,  as  she  stepped  from  the  train  in  that  red  polka 
dot  dress,  red  sailor  hat  (someone  had  given  it  to  her  in  North  Carolina), 
and  carrying  a  little  red  purse.  It  affected  me  much  the  same  as  the  first  time 
I  saw  Tallulah  Bankhead.  She  entertained  us  for  years  with  stories  of  her 
adventures  while  on  this  trip. 

Many,  many  of  the  pioneers  of  western  Nebraska  left  their  land  and 
returned  east,  during  these  lean  years,  not  being  able  to  face  the  cold,  hard 
facts.  Here  was  a  man,  our  father,  who  remained.  He  taught  school  in  a 
lowly  soddy,  hugging  the  prairies  so  barren,  so  cold  and  almost  frightening. 
There  was  no  growing  soft  of  pupils  or  teacher  in  those  days.  I  remember 
this  little  sod  school  house  with  its  two  windows,  one  on  either  side,  and  a 
pot'bellied  stove.  The  blackboard  three  twelve  inch  boards  about  four  feet 
long  nailed  to  some  planks  standing  against  the  wall;  it  was  painted  black 
and  not  at  all  like  our  glistening  black  slate  boards  of  today,  but  it  answered 
the  purpose — this  was  a  place  of  learning.  The  teacher  and  pupils  gathered 
chips  at  recess  and  noon  hour  to  feed  that  pot-bellied  stove  which  radiated 
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heartening,  almost  human  heat  from  its  fat  sides.  Most  of  the  pupils  were 
from  Father’s  household.  I  was  not  school  age,  many  days  Papa  took  Daisy 
and  I  along  to  school  to  lessen  Mama’s  burdens,  as  she  washed  for  some  of 
the  town  folk.  Our  classes  consisted  of  pounding  nails  in  the  dirt  floor.  (Later 
1  went  to  this  same  soddy  as  a  pupil  but  do  not  remember  the  teacher,  and 
am  sure  I  didn’t  learn  anything  else).  I  presume  that  was  a  short  school  term 
and  perhaps  very  little  pay,  but  no  doubt  it  helped  keep  the  wolf_  from  the 
door.  And  the  dry  air  and  sunshine  of  the  plains  was  indeed  doing  a  good 
job  of  fighting  the  bug  which  had  sent  Father  west.  He  decided  this  was  to 
be  his  permanent  home,  any  notion  of  returning  east  and  to  law  practice  must 
be  forgotten. 


Among  the  brightest  memories  of  my  father  were  the  times  ministers, 
doctors,  teachers,  and  people  in  every  walk  of  life  came  to  him  to  discuss  all 
sorts  of  things.  He  could  hold  their  attention  and  you  realised  they  knew 
they  were  being  advised  right.  He  never  argued  religion,  but  reasoned  and 
explained  it,  and  many  a  night  he  and  one  wonderful  country  minister  talked 
until  dawn  and  finished  up,  or  at  least  closed  the  discourse  until  a  later  date, 
at  the  breakfast  table.  How  fascinated  we  children  were  at  our  father’s  quick 
answers  which  were  so  rightly  placed. 


In  the  late  nineties  Papa  decided  he  would  take  a  homestead;  this  land 
had  been  opened  up  and  many  families  had  come  to  western  Nebraska  and 
taken  a  claim.  But  now  only  the  remains  of  a  tumbled  down  soddy,  a  dug 
well,  were  left  to  tell  someone  had  once  lived  in  this  section  of  the  county. 
Papa  selected  a  quarter  section  of  very  level  land  in  the  Antelope  Valley, 
without  one  house  in  sight.  There  he  plowed  the  tough  stubborn  sod  with 
which  to  lay  up  a  sod  room — a  very  large  one,  disposing  of  the  tree  claim 
which  had  been  our  home  for  some  time.  It  was  disheartening  to  leave  this 
place,  the  sod  house  was  coz,y,  the  orchard  with  its  apple,  peach,  and  plum 
trees  had  fruit  on  in  season  and  in  the  hot  summers  we  played  beneath  these 
trees  at  will.  We  had  few  chores  at  this  time,  it  was  a  childs  paradise.  It  was 
fun  living  on  a  dirt  floor,  no  plaster  on  the  walls,  and  the  first  morning  as 
Mama  was  getting  breakfast  a  huge  bull-snake  crawled  from  the  corner  of  the 
room.  The  dirt  floor  was  dampened  down  and  soon  was  packed  so  hard  it 
could  be  swept.  But  one  day  when  our  parents  returned  to  the  old  place  to 
do  some  work,  the  Hicks  and  Benge  kids  came  in  to  play  and  someone  left 
the  door  open.  The  old  hens  got  in  and  before  they  were  discovered  they  had 
dug  up  several  little  wallowing  places  and  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives 
dusting  their  feathers  in  the  cool  damp  dirt.  We  worked  fast  and  furious  to 
pack  the  dirt  back  before  the  folks  entered.  We  hauled  water  for  a  very 
short  time,  then  a  room  went  on  to  the  west  of  the  soddy,  which  had  been 
floored  and  plastered.  Soon  another  room  to  the  north  and  within  a  year 
another  room  to  the  north,  now  we  had  other  buildings  on  the  homestead.  At 
first  we  walked  three  miles  to  school,  a  little  sod  thing  with  more  kids  than 
scats  and  books.  1  might  as  well  have  stayed  home;  1  was  never  a  scholar; 
I  just  didn’t  assimilate  knowledge.  When  1  was  lirst  at  school  the  teacher 
asked  me  to  spell  hog.  I  jumped  right  up  and  spelled  it  out  loud  and  clear, 
“P-LG  hog  ”  All  the  kids  laughed.  I  thought  I  was  pretty  sharp  until  the 
teacher  explained  to  me  P-I-G  didn’t  spell  hog,  but  pig.  At  first  1  was 
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stunned,  then  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  my  mouth  twitched  into  terrible 
shapes,  and  I  gave  in  to  the  ultimate  humiliation  of  crying. 

Thus  began  our  life  in  this  new  home,  much  joy,  much  sorrow  took 
place  there;  and  as  1  pass  by  it  now  the  fragments  of  a  simple  past  are 
precious  to  me  and  1  do  not  like  to  have  it  plundered  heedlessly. 


Father  realized  with  his  ever  increasing  family  he  must  get  into  some 
money  making  project.  Looking  things  over  lie  began  investigating  the  cattle 
angle.  He  found  there  was  much  free  range  surrounding  the  homestead  site 
which  he  had  chosen.  Going  to  his  good  friend,  banker  Cap.  McKinzie,  he 
asked  for  a  loan  with  which  to  buy  a  few  cows.  The  banker  had  a  better 
idea,  he  would  buy  the  cows  and  father  would  care  for  them,  and  it  would 
be  a  share  proposition.  This  sudden  plunge  into  stock  raising  soon  took  place, 
it  must  have  been  a  harassing  experience  for  one  not  versed  in  husbandry. 
The  cattle  arrived  in  due  time,  two  hundred  or  more  strong,  deep  from  the 
heart  of  Texas.  They  were  of  various  breeds,  sizes,  and  color  with  long  horns 
and  thin  bodies.  They  looked  overbalanced  as  they  mingled  in  a  confused 
mass  in  the  corral.  We  all  realized  we  were  in  for  longer  working  hours  and 
tired  bodies.  During  the  next  few  weeks  the  farm  was  alive  with  bovine  life, 
snorting  and  bellowing.  The  herd  was  run  through  the  dehorning  process, 
the  air  was  Idled  with  the  stench  of  burning  llesh  as  the  K.K.  brand  was 
stamped  on  the  left  hip  of  each  animal. 


A  marathon  race  took  place  between  the  melee  of  cattle  and  herder  as 
the  herd  was  maneuvered  to  pasture  in  the  lush  green  hills,  where  long  ago 
bullalo  roamed  these  very  hills.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  content  to  graze  and 
browse  peacefully  until  their  sides  bulged  and  protruded  to  full  capacity, 
then  lie  down  and  chew  their  cuds  in  tranquil  enjoyment.  While  others  were 
so  temperamental  and  repugnant,  a  stampede  might  take  place  at  an  unam 
nounced  time.  The  sudden  flight  would  startle  the  most  gentle  cow  and 
away  over  the  lulls  they  would  scamper.  But  Albert  with  his  good  old  horse, 
Ned,  his  spurs  and  rawhide  black  snake  soon  had  then  under  control,  and 
before  many  days  or  weeks  they  knew  what  dog,  horse,  and  herder  meant. 
Soon  we  girls  did  the  cow  punching,  we  have  ridden  miles  and  miles  while 
herding.  The  trials  of  these  times  were  many  and  varied,  like  when  we  had 
to  let  the  cows  string  in  from  a  mile  or  so  from  the  house  so  they  could  be 
counted.  This  was  dire  torture,  as  after  a  day  in  the  sun  we  wanted  to  get 
home.  One  day  we,  Daisy  and  1,  decided  we  would  drive  the  cattle  in  just  a 
little  earlier;  it  had  been  such  a  hot  summer  day,  not  a  foot  of  shade  to  sit 
in  only  when  we  reined  up  the  herd  ponies  and  sat  in  the  shade  of  them.  And 
the  ponies  did  want  to  cat  and  we  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  deny  them  their 
food,  so  we  sat  and  burned  and  blistered  and  wished  all  cows  were  in  Hades. 
And  we  didn’t  care  much  where  we  ended  up,  but  when  we  reached  home 
Papa  met  us  and  told  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  never  to  bring  the  cattle  in 
at  such  an  early  hour.  And  1  believe  he  said  a  few  other  things  too,  and  we 
just  didn’t  like  to  have  Papa  scold  us.  Well,  the  very  next  night  we  thought 
we  would  take  them  in  a  little  later,  but  we  waited  too  long  before  we  started 
to  round  the  herd  up,  and  some  had  already  bedded  down  for  the  night  in 
some  valley  and  we  couldn't  find  them.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  before 
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we  got  them  bunched  and  started  for  home.  We  had  only  gone  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  we  met  Papa  in  the  old  spring  buggy  coming  after  us.  Well,  he 
didn  t  say  much  as  I  remember  and  he  never  missed  the  'ones  we  had  left 
behind,  but  it  was  past  midnight  that  night  when  the  milking,  separating, 
feeding  of  calves,  and  staking  out  the  herd  ponies  were  done;  I  think  Daisy 
and  I  had  several  enemies  in  our  family  that  night.  The  next  morning  we  were 
anxious  to  take  the  cattle  out,  as  we  knew  we  would  find  the  ones  we  had  left 
behind  and  thought  it  best  to  keep  this  quiet  for  a  time.  Sure  enough,  the  big 
fat  steers  were  feeding  and  looked  no  worse  for  their  night  in  the  hills.  When 
these  cattle  first  came  from  Texas,  many  didn’t  have  strength  enough  when 
down  to  get  up  under  their  own  power.  The  men  would  lift  them  to  their 
feet  and  then  the  critters  would  chase  them  from  the  corral,  and  no  one 
wanted  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  those  vicious  horns. 

Now,  the  force  of  the  farm  included  a  hired  man  and  sometimes  two. 
More  farming  was  taking  place,  at  haying  time  the  grindstone  was  much 
in  use.  The  mower  must  be  sharp  to  cut  the  wild  prairie  hay.  The  alfalfa 
was  doing  good  with  three  cuttings  to  a  season.  There  was  a  yard  full  of 
fattening  steers,  behind  which  ran  a  number  of  slick  back  hogs,  with  the 
milking  of  fifty  or  more  cows.  At  last  good  things  were  coming,  but  not 
without  long  hours  of  work  and  planning.  More  land  was  added  to  the 
homestead,  the  plow  put  to  work  of  plowing  more  acres  to  be  seeded. 

We  all  remember  Cap.  McKinzies  visits  to  see  how  the  cattle  were 
coming,  his  visits  usually  took  place  at  night  after  banking  hours.  Then  he 
drove  down  for  supper  and  stayed  all  night.  He  liked  the  good  fried  chicken, 
country  butter,  biscuits,  and  all  the  good  things  that  went  on  the  table. 
Usually  we  children  did  our  chores  or  stayed  outside  while  Papa,  Mama, 
and  Cap.,  and  maybe  a  couple  of  older  ones  ate;  guess  it  was  right,  but  I 
remember  we  sorta  resented  that.  But  after  the  work  was  done  we  gathered 
in  the  yard,  sitting  on  chairs,  boxes,  or  the  ground  and  Cap.  entertained  us 
with  ventriloquism,  and  told  us  of  his  ocean  voyages  and  adventures.  Once 
I  visited  in  the  McKinz,ie  home  in  town,  there  was  girl  just  my  age.  She 
liked  to  come  to  the  farm  with  her  father  and  one  time  asked  me  to  go  home 
with  them.  I  was  as  green  as  the  grass  that  grew  beneath  our  feet,  but  I  did 
enjoy  that  visit.  They  had  a  maid  who  did  the  work  at  the  house,  and  Lela 
had  a  room  to  herself  with  snowy  white  curtains  and  a  round  window  in  it. 
During  the  day  we  played  with  the  town  kids  and  I  was  introduced  to  city 
life.  Cap.  served  each  plate  at  the  table.  I  think  I  stayed  five  days  and  Papa 
came  for  me.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  home,  for  I  missed  our  big  family  and 
farm  talk. 

Wasn’t  long  until  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Papa  owned  all 
the  herd.  We  had  a  nice  new  carriage,  a  larger  house  was  built,  and  we  had 
many  things  we  needed  and  wanted,  but  still  the  work  continued.  Seems 
there  was  more  work  on  that  place  than  any  place  in  the  whole  world.  We 
baked  large  pans  of  bread,  churned  butter  by  the  crock  and  jar  full;  some' 
times  the  cream  was  stubborn  and  we  churned  many  a  minute  but  usually 
one  would  churn  and  the  others  would  entertain  the  churner  by  dancing, 
singing,  and  clowning.  We  made  play  of  our  work  but  much  was  acconv 
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plished.  In  retrospect  I  think  of  our  father — it  must  have  been  more  difficult 
for  him  than  we  ever  thought.  I  would  say  he  made  a  success  of  this  en- 
deavor.  To  digress  from  lawyer  to  farmer  must  have  been  as  great  an  under¬ 
taking  as  to  digress  from  farmer  to  lawyer. 

We  know  our  father  was  a  highly  educated  man,  but  I  think  back  to  a 
talk  he  and  I  had  as  we  were  gathering  corn.  We  talked  of  education  or 
schooling  and  religion.  Of  education  he  said,  “The  pendant  knows  more 
than  enough  and  is  not  educated.  Never  be  ashamed  if  you  do  not  have 
years  of  schooling.  The  fundamental  ways  to  education  are  to  read,  write, 
talk,  and  listen.”  Of  religion,  “Fill  your  mind  with  good  pure  thoughts  found 
in  the  Bible.  I  believe  of  all  we  possess  the  mind  is  the  only  earthly  thing 
that  may  find  its  way  into  our  eternal  life.”  I  have  pondered  in  my  mind  just 
what  he  really  meant.  I  feel  that  to  resent  not  being  educated  is  particularly 
absurd.  When  we  consider  education,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  Indeed 
one  test  of  true  education  is  that  it  sits  lightly  on  the  possessor,  he  knows 
better  than  anybody  else  how  thin  in  spots  is  the  mantle  which  others  would 
pluck  from  him.  For  truly  the  really  educated  person  puts  those  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  at  ease.  Why  am  I  writing  of  education?  I  have  not  the  qualifications. 
Brings  to  my  mind  something  I  once  heard  a  United  States  Senator  say  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  “I  am  not  undertaking  to  answer  the  charge  that  I  am 
ignorant.  It  is  true.  I  am  an  ignorant  man.  I  have  had  no  college  education. 
I  have  not  even  had  a  high  school  education.  But  the  thing  that  takes  me 
far  in  politics  is  that  I  do  not  have  to  color  what  comes  into  my  mind  and 
into  my  heart.  I  say  it  unvarnished.  I  say  it  without  veneer.  I  have  not  the 
learning  to  do  otherwise,  and  therefore  my  ignorance  is  often  not  detected. 
I  know  the  hearts  of  the  people  because  I  have  not  colored  my  own.  I  know 
when  I  am  right  in  my  own  conscience.  I  do  not  talk  one  way  in  the  cloak 
room  and  another  way  out  here.  I  do  not  talk  one  way  back  there  in  the 
hills,  and  another  way  here  in  the  Senate.  I  have  one  language.  Ignorant  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  universal  language  within  the  sphere  in  which  I  operate.  Its 
simplicity  gains  pardon  for  my  lack  of  letters  and  education.” 

I  heard  my  father  say,  “I  have  a  fine  education.  But  Mamma  has  some¬ 
thing  I  do  not  have,  she  is  a  wonderful  person  and  my  equal  in  every  way.” 
Stern  though  gentle,  slow  of  speech,  but  authentically  correct.  That  is  the 
way  I  remember  my  father. 


MAMMA 

There  are  not  enough  keys  on  this  typewriter,  or  words  enough  in  my 
puny  vocabulary,  to  write  a  word  picture  of  my  mother.  My  very  earliest 
recollection  of  her  was  how  busy  she  always  seemed  to  be,  working  swiftly. 
Everything  she  did  was  accomplished  with  great  rapidity.  I  believe  this  trait 
of  hers  was  handed  down  to  most  of  her  children — we  want  things  to  move 
fast.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  in  our  parents’  characters  was 
this  trait.  Papa  moved  with  slow,  easy  movement,  mother  with  swift  nervous 
movement.  Now  to  see  this  picture  via  these  few  written  pages — as  I  see  it, 
you,  too,  must  have  enshrined  in  your  minds  and  hearts  all  the  wonderful 
things  she  did,  all  the  sacrifices  she  endured  for  us,  her  children.  She  was 
excitable,  getting  so  upset  when  things  went  wrong  or  any  one  of  us  was 
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sick,  she  kept  a  constant  vigil  at  the  sick  bedside.  Even  in  my  later  years, 
when  I  was  home  and  ill,  when  everyone  seemed  to  be  in  deep  slumber,  and 
I  had  a  coughing  spell,  Mother  was  right  there  wanting  to  do  something  for 
me.  Her  kindness  extended  beyond  her  own  household — many  times  neigh" 
bors  calld  her  to  bring  a  child  out  of  a  worm  spasm,  deliver  a  baby,  nurse 
a  pneumonia  case;  much  credit  goes  to  her  for  saving  a  life.  Our  parents 
weie  truly  pioneers  of  western  Nebraska.  To  the  barren  prairies  they  came, 
and  here  I  believe  thy  must  have  had,  ever  in  their  thoughts,  this  Bible 
verse,  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.”  I  believe  they  had 
visions  of  just  what  we  are  enjoying  today — the  beautiful  buildings,  hospitals, 
churches,  schools,  highways,  our  modern  homes,  water  and  sewage  facilities, 
etc.  As  pioneers  they  came  by  covered  wagon,  bringing  with  them  a  few 
necessary  pieces  of  furniture,  maybe  a  do2;en  chickens,  a  cow,  a  few  tools — 
hammer,  saw,  cornknife,  scythe,  and  always  the  breaking  plow.  With  this 
plow  the  ground  was  tilled,  everything  was  planted  in  the  sod,  the  corn  by 
hand  planter.  I  remember  Father  planting  by  hand.  Also,  the  wheat  was 
sown  by  hand;  sometimes  Father  would  walk  across  the  field  with  bucket  tied 
by  rope  around  his  neck,  and  from  this  bucket  he  scattered  the  seed  upon 
the  ground,  then  harrowed  in  later.  After  the  field  was  enlarged  I  can  still 
see  the  sowing  of  rye,  wheat,  and  millet.  Mother  would  be  seated  on  the 
seat  of  the  lumber  wagon,  Father  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  with  tub  of  seed. 
As  Mother  drove  the  wagon  around  the  held  the  seed  was  scattered  upon  the 
ground  by  Father  s  flying  arms — I  used  to  love  to  watch  the  rhythm  of  his 
arms.  Lucky  was  the  child  or  children  permitted  to  ride  along  in  the  wagon. 
At  reaping  time  everything  was  cut  by  hand  with  the  scythe,  then  flailed  by 
hand.  After  the  ears  had  been  plucked  from  the  corn  the  stalks  were  cut 
and  shocked  to  be  used  as  feed  for  cows  and  horses. 

Many  methods  of  gleaning  a  living  from  the  prairies  were  used,  the  few 
remaining  buffalo  were  hunted  for  their  hides  and  the  meat  used  for  food. 
Father  being  a  poor  hunter,  only  hunted  the  dry  bones  of  the  bufFalo,  which 
he  sold,  driving  many  a  mile  to  sell  them.  The  chips  were  used  for  fuel. 
The  continuity  of  my  writing  is  all  wrong,  but  because  these  facts  1  want  to 
write  about  next  were  so  much  a  part  of  our  mother,  1  will  just  jot  them 
down  here  as  1  think  of  them.  T  his  is  not  meant  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

Now  as  you  drive  through  the  country  you  will  notice  some  straggly 
trees,  some  close  by  the  roadside,  some  well  back  on  the  farmstead.  These 
are  the  trees  set  out  on  the  land  to  satisfy  government  requirements,  the 
settlers  were  then  entitled  to  the  land  after  they  had  lived  on  it  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Our  father  sowed  many  of  these  trees,  I  always  think  of  it 
when  I  pass  them  by.  Some  arc  still  alive,  I  can  never  understand  how  they 
have  still  lived  and  have  grown  so  little.  1  admire  them  as  they,  too,  have 
struggled  to  live  as  did  the  pioneers. 

The  dug-out  was  their  abode,  they  hauled  water  from  a  spring.  It  seems 
I  can  remember  going  lor  water,  riding  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  with  the 
barrels,  which  were  covered  with  sacks,  the  cool  water  slopping  over  on  us 
when  we  hit  a  hole.  But  some  of  you  will  say,  “Well,  she  just  couldn’t  have 
been  old  enough  to  remember  when  Father  hauled  water.”  You  are  privileged 
to  read  these  lines  as  you  remember  them,  not  as  I  write  them. 
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Then  came  the  sod  house  and  the  dug  well,  each  neighbor  shared  what 
they  had  with  others,  making  it  easier  for  everyone.  This  sod  house  was 
very  comfortable,  in  this  house  1  was  born  and  lived  until  I  was  about  nine 
years  of  age.  I  am  sure  you  all  remember  the  gooseberry  patch.  To  me  they 
were  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Every  year  Mother  remembered  all  the  neighbors 
with  berries,  and  carried  them  into  town  as  a  gift  to  the  townfolk,  and  of 
course,  we  children  had  to  pick  them,  so  you  all  know  what  I  mean  by  a 
“thorn  in  the  flesh.” 


There  was  one  thing  the  pioneers  had  that  we  do  not  have — time,  time 
to  read  good  books,  to  relax,  to  visit  neighbors.  This  was  quite  a  happy, 
carefree  life  for  a  child,  but  the  parents  must  have  had  a  struggle  to  make  a 
living  from  the  arid  prairies;  somehow  they  did  and  seemed  to  be  happy,  too. 

Visiting  was  the  most  common  form  of  amusement  and  entertainment. 
Each  Sunday  everyone  had  company  or  visited  some  neighbor,  the  men 
visited,  children  played,  and  the  women  cooked,  washed  dishes,  and  of 
course,  talked.  I  recall  one  such  Sunday.  My,  or  our,  parents  had  company. 
We  always  attended  Sunday  School  in  the  afternoon.  After  dinner  and  the 
dishes  were  washed,  the  children  were  called  in  from  their  play  to  get 
scrubbed  up  for  Sunday  School.  Now,  1  had  a  new  white  dress  and  was 
anticipating  wearing  it  to  Sunday  School,  but  I  hit  a  snag.  The  people  who 
had  come  visiting  us  had  a  boy  about  my  size  and  age.  You  see,  boys  did 
wear  dresses  then  until  they  were  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  This  boy  had 
gotten  his  dress  so  soiled  his  mother  was  in  a  dither,  since  she  had  forgotten 
to  bring  along  a  spare  (if  he  had  one).  But  here  was  Mother  ready  with  a 
solution^ — he  could  wear  one  of  my  dresses,  and  of  course  it  had  to  be  the 

best  one,  the  white  one.  It  was  years  before  1  could  have  a  likable  feeling 

for  that  boy.  I  can’t  remember  what  the  golden  text  was  that  day,  but  vividly 
remember  how  Ambrose  looked  in  my  white  dress.  Now,  I  may  have  di¬ 
gressed  a  little  on  this  account  of  the  dress. 

There  persisted  a  thirst  for  spiritual  life  among  the  pioneers,  and  right 
here  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  those  early  people  as  individuals, 
which  was  a  very  real  thing  to  our  mother.  Putting  first  things  first,  let  us 
think  of  the' Pastors— they  buggied  many  miles  to  the  country  churches  and 
to  the  homes  to  bring  the  word  of  God  to  the  people.  They  held  revival 
meetings,  usually  these  meetings  were  well  attended,  although  it  meant  many 
miles  of  travel.  Most  of  the  ministers  were  self-supporting,  or  received  the 

small  offerings  the  people  could  give  them.  Wasn’t  much  splendor  in  the 

churches,  but  much  of  the  word  of  God  was  taught.  From  that  long  ago 
Sunday  school  comes  many  things  I  learned  as  a  child,  and  I  thank  God  for 
those  teachers  who  taught  us  verses  from  the  Bible.  I  can’t  remember  we 
ever  talked  about  our  boy  trouble,  sex  problems,  or  many  of  the  various 
things  which  are  brought  up  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  today.  But  most  of 
the  things  I  learned  in  that  old  fashioned  Sunday  School  are  still  with  me 
and  a  help  in  every  day  living. 

Seems  the  ministers  always  made  our  home  their  dwelling  place  and, 
my,  how  they  liked  chicken.  However,  most  of  them  were  very  nice.  I  think 
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of  two  who-  stayed  a  couple  of  weeks  one  cold  winter  in  our  home.  We  had 
to  carry  cobs  in  to  keep  them  warm,  and  they  never  offered  to  do~  one  thing 
but  eat.  Guess  I  was  at  the  age  to  be  ungenerous,  anyway,  who  wants  to 
carry  fuel  after  standing  in  snow  and  milking  cows,  feeding  calves,  then 
carry  cobs  to  keep  a  preacher  warm.  And  some  of  you  were  just  as  disgusted 
as  I  and  said  so.  Father  said  we  didn’t  know  our  Bible  very  well — didn’t  it 
say  you  might  entertain  angels  unaware?  Well,  to  me  they  were  just  a  bit 
different  than  I  expected  an  angel  to  be,  but  most  preachers  were  very  nice. 
One  little  preacher  everyone  called  “Shouting  Johnson’’  really  called  hells 
fire  down  on  his  audience.  You  could  never  be  sure  which  side  of  the  table 
he  was  on  he  moved  so  suddenly.  Sometimes  he  would  be  atop  of  it  if  he 
thought  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  him,  and  he  made  us  understand  we 
were  to  be  punished  for  our  mis'deeds  and  that  hell  was  a  positive  thing. 

I  don  t  believe  that  would  hurt  the  world  today,  everything  seems  so  easy 
to  get  by  with. 

Then  there  was  the  country  Doctor.  Hardly  a  soul  was  out  at  night  in 
those  times.  He  must  have  felt  pretty  lonesome  jogging  through  the  dark  or 
moonlit  countryside,  roads  were  few  and  signs  nil.  Usually  the  doctor  carried . 
with  him  shovel,  wire  cutter  so  he  could  cut  his  way  through  snow  drifts 
and  fences.  To  save  time  they  went  by  buggy,  horseTack,  bob  sled,  and  many 
times  walked  many  miles. 

Sickness  must  have  been  a  very  unpleasant  shadow  lurking  over  the 
pioneers,  it  surely  was  a  hard  cruel  time  for  them.  By  the  time  the  messenger 
arrived  on  foam' flecked  horse  at  the  doctors  and  he  made  it  to  the  sick  bed 
much  time  had  passed  by.  Guess  pay  was  slow,  too,  but  the  doctor  always 
went,  pay  or  not.  We  certainly  didn’t  think  the  doctor  brought  babies,  for 
there  was  never  a  doctor  at  our  home  when  a  baby  arrived.  It  would  be  a 
shocking  thing  now,  but  then  I  guess  most  births  were  attended  by  a  neigh' 
bor  woman.  Mother  had  so  many  home  remedies  for  sickness  a  doctor  was 
seldom  called,  and  believe  me  her  remedies  were  effective — her  castor  oil 
treatment  cured  a  lot  of  ills. 

The  Pioneer  School  Marm  added  much  to  the  community  life.  This 
pioneer  spirit  is  still  deep  in  my  blood,  I  still  believe  in  the  Little  Red  School 
House.  My  first  childish  impression  of  a  teacher  often  causes  me  to  smile.  I 
was  a  small  girl  about  to  enter  school  for  the  first  time,  when  she  arrived  at 
my  home  (Father  was  a  director  and  she  had  come  to  apply  for  the  school). 
Her  father  and  she  drove  up  in  a  cart,  her  attire  high  buttoned  shoes,  black 
stockinged  legs,  I  saw  them  as  she  daintily  stepped  from  the  cart,  a  long 
black  skirt,  pink  shirt  waist,  tucked  busom,  long  puffy  sleeves,  tight  at  the 
waist,  high  collar  stayed  under  the  ears.  Half'hands  adorned  her  hands,  her 
hair  done  in  figure  eight  at  the  nape  of  her  neck,  a  bustle  was  added  to  her 
back,  you  know  where,  and  to  top  all  this  finery  she  wore  a  sunbonnet — it 
was  trimmed  in  lace  and  ribbon.  I  thought  1  had  never  seen  anything  so 
gorgeous.  I  sure  studied  my  A,  B,  G  and  numbers  that  year,  I  wanted  to 
grow  up  and  be  a  teacher  just  like  her.  Many  were  her  tasks  in  that  school, 
she  did  the  cleaning,  carried  water,  kindled  fires,  and  surely  filled  her  station 
well. 
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As  I  write  this  I  can’t  help  comparing  pioneer  days  with  ours,  the  past, 
present,  and  the  future,  or  surmise  what  the  future  may  he.  As  we  think 
of  the  spceed  in  travel  which  belonged  to  the  pioneers,  we  think  how  boring 
to  make  only  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour  by  horse  and  buggy.  We,  who 
have  a  speed  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles  per  hour  by  car  and  train  and 
three  to  six  hundred  miles  by  air.  If  speed  is  speeded  up  the  next  sixty 
years  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  sixty  years,  think  of  what  it  will  be— — makes 
me  dizsy. 

And  culinary;  when  in  those  times  a  cake  was  to  be  made  they  must 
cream  the  butter,  hand  beat  the  eggs,  silt  the  flour,  grate  the  nutmeg,  lire 
the  oven,  etc.  Now  we  open  a  box  of  ready  cake  mix,  put  it  in  the  electric 
mixer,  get  a  cup  of  water  from  the  tap,  pour  into  mixer,  push  the  button, 
press  another  button  on  the  range,  and  presto  a  cake.  But  I  don’t  think  they 
have  the  same  flavor  as  Mothers  cakes. 

I  have  already  described  old  time  farming,  now  the  new  mode  of  farm- 
ing  with  all  the  large  machinery  one  man  does  what  sixteen  did  in  those 
times.  But  think  of  the  families  who  have  been  forced  from  the  farm,  it 
doesn  t  seem  good  to  me.  I  have  no  aversion  to  progress,  but  this  large  and 
fast  working  machinery  has  taken  away  a  man’s  chance  to  making  a  living 
from  the'  land  the  way  God  intended  it  to  be. 

And  dress  of  long  ago,  we  shudder  when  we  think  of  that  long  under¬ 
wear,  four  or  five  petticoats,  high  buttoned  shoes,  heavy  knit  stockings.  We 
who  wear  scanties  or  briefs,  one  thin  petticoat,  shoes  with  toes  and  heels 
out,  hose  so  sheer  they  look  like  spider  webs.  Can  you  imagine  what  will  be 
worn  in  sixty  years  from  now?  I  am  much  too  modest  to  express  my  opinion. 

One  very  intimate  occurrence  in  my  very  early  childhood  was  when  I 
cut  my  curls.  It  was  a  warm  fall  day,  and  Mother  spread  an  old  quilt  in  the 
shade  of  the  house.  Then  she  washed  our  dirty  little  faces,  combed  our  hair, 
and  put  on  clean  little  aprons.  You  know  or  remember  those  things,  made 
very*  plain,  long  sleeves,  a  pocket  on  the  left  front  side,  little  white  shirt 
buttons  marched  down  the  back  making  a  closing  for  the  garment;  they  were 
made  of  various  colored  calico,  and  always  clean  and  ironed  nicely.  She  put 
us  out  to  play  on  the  quilt  in  the  shade,  my  hair  was  in  a  mess  and  as  she 
combed  the  gravy,  syrup,  and  snot  out  of  it,  how  it  did  hurt.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  cut  it  off,  there  would  never  be  another  time  of  torture  like 
that  for  me — guess  I  didn’t  know  Mother.  Well,  I  slipped  in  and  got  the 
little  red  handled  scissors,  you  must  remember  them.  We  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  cut  paper  with  them,  they  were  blunt  and  very  dull.  I  put  them 
in  the  pocket  of  the  apron,  I  don’t  know  how  I  got  them  by  Mother,  but  I 
did.  For  now  was  my  chance  as  I  lay  on  the  quilt  close  by  the  edge,  I  started 
working  on  a  curl.  I  did  have  difficulty  with  the  first  one,  it  was  badly 
haggled  up  I  think,  but  the  next  one  gave  way  quicker.  Guess  I  had  mastered 
the  art  of  hair  cutting,  anyway  I  had  three  off  .  before  some  of  you  tattled 
on  me,  but  I  was  lying  close  by  the  end  and  had  slipped  the  curls  beneath 
the  quilt.  First  thing  I  knew  Mother  was  standing  over  me,  asking  me  what 
I  was  doing.  Trying  to  look  very  innocent,  I  tried  to  say  nothing,  but  I  never 
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got  it  said.  She  grabbed  me  up  and  took  me  into  the  house  and  sat  me  on 
a  chair,  not  very  easily  either.  She  was  putting  the  bread  in  the  pans,  and 
you  know  how  we  did  spank  the  loaves  as  we  made  them  out.  I  felt  sure 
she  was  practicing  up,  and  soon  the  spanks  would  be  transferred  to  my 
bottom — and  they  were.  I  was  sat  on  a  box  atop  a  chair,  which  was  used 
for  a  second  higlvchair  at  the  table,  and  my  hair  was  cut  close  to  my  head. 
Mother  wasn't  very  tender  in  her  touch  that  day,  but  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  'fact  that  a  spanking  wouldn’t  come  as  often  as  hair  combing.  Not  until 
Mother  stood  off  and  looked  at  me  and  started  crying  did  I  feel  any  remorse. 

I  was  an  ugly  little  brat  with  curls,  and  must  have  been  a  horrible  looking 
thing  without  curls  to  make  Mother  cry,  but  you  know  she  always  did  adore 
our  hair.  Twenty  years  later  she  cried  because  I  cut  my  hair.  Remember, 
Daisy,  you  and  I  dared  each  other  to  cut  our  hair.  I  cut  yours,  if  I  do  say 
so,  I  did  a  pretty  good  job;  you  looked  good.  But  you,  you  haggled  mine 
because  I  had  so  much,  not  that  you  didn’t  know  how  to  cut  hair.  When 
Mother  came  from  town  and  looked  at  Daisy  s  hair  she  said,  Well,  maybe 
your  hair  will  grow  now,”  and  when  she  looked  at  me  she  said,  Why  did 
you  cut  your  nice  hair?”,  and  cried,  ”If  I  have  another  doscn  girls  1 11  never 
take  any  pains  with  their  hair.”  Of  course  she  knew  she  wouldn  t  have  any 
more  girls,  but  she  had  always  been  proud  of  our  hair,  such  long  braids,  so 
oily,  so  shiny,  and  a  lot  of  the  time  dirty. V/e  didn  t  have  time  to  wash  our 
hair  when  it  needed  it.  Most  mothers  now  want  the  girls  hair  cut  as  it  s 
easier  to  care  for.  Well,  Daisy  and  I  got  paid  for  cutting  our  hair,  every" 
one,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  some  people,  in  the  neighborhood  thought  we 
were  getting  wild.  Of  course,  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  short  hair,  and 
very  soon  the  ones  who  had  been  the  first  to  talk  about  us  had  their  hair  cut. 

I  was  always  fascinated  by  this  event  in  Mothers  early  married  life, 
she  delighted  in  the  narration  of  it.  As  she  lived  it  and  told  it—  With  two 
babies  and  another  on  the  way  I  was  left  alone  on  the  bleak  prairies  of  west" 
ern  Nebraska  in  our  little  dug"Out.  It  was  early  fall  and  Papa  was  told  if 
he  would  come  east  to  Holdrege  there  would  be  work  he  could  get,  to  make 
money  to  tide  us  over  the  winter  months.  We  decided  this  was  what  he 
must  do.  You  have  heard  how  intrepid  the  pioneer  women  were,  well,  I 
can’t  say  that  applied  to  me.  But  feeling  loneliness  for  awhile  was  much 
better  than  starving,  so  I  gathered  all  my  courage  and  bid  Papa  farewell. 
Each  day  I  filled  my  time  with  sewing,  making  quilts,  and  caring  for  the 
babies.  The  days  were  bearable,  when  night  fell  with  nothing  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  night  but  the  weird  howling  of  the  piairie  coyote,  a  suige  of 
loneliness  spread  over  me  which  was  more  than  my  great  and  good  intentions 
could  stand  and  I  gave  way  to  crying.  Fortunate  was  I  to  have  a  good  neigh" 
bor  who  lived  about  one  mile  away  and  I  could  see  their  house.  They 
brought  me  a  barrel  of  water  about  once  each  week.  If  I  needed  her  1  was 
to  hang  out  a  white  rag,  and  she  did  the  same  if  she  needed  me,  as  we  lived 
as  neighbors  for  several  years.  The  most  alarming  thing  that  happened  while 
Papa  was  away  was  the  big  rain  storm,  it  struck  in  the  dead  ol  the  nig  it 
with  such  fury,  I  thought  surely  the  roof  would  be  lifted  from  the  dug'Out. 
Soon  water  was  gushing  down  the  steps  and  Tunning  in  the  two  windows. 
As  it  got  deeper  and  deeper,  one  foot,  two  feet,  thiee  feet,  covering  the 
bed.  I  had  to  put  the  babies  upon  the  table.  I  felt  sure  we  would  be  drowned 
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since  there  was  no  possible  way  of  bailing  out  the  water.  I  believe  God  heard 
my  prayer,  for  as  I  stood  there  knee  deep  in  mud  and  water  praying,  the 
rain  ceased,  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful  once  again.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
wait  for  the  light  of  day,  my  fuel  was  wet,  I  didn’t  want  to  light  the  lamp 
for  I  must  be  very  careful  in  using  the  coal-oil.  So  1  sat  in  the  water  and 
dark  being  grateful  we  were  'still  alive,  and  making  plans  to  get  the  water 
out  of  the  dug-out.  The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  clear  with  a  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  soft  drying  wind.  I  dried  everything'  that  had  gotten  wet,  and 
carried  the  water  out  by  the  bucket-full.  The  good  neighbors  came  to  help  me 
and  brought  a  nice  cooked  dinner  with  ''them,  then  I  went  home  with  them 
and  stayed  a  couple  of  days  until  the  dug-out  was  once  again  dry.  The  days 
soon  began  to  turn  cold  and 'I  was  much  worried,  it  didn’t  take  long  to  heat 
up  the  little  space  I  had,  but  there  could  come  snow,  and  I  was  getting  low 
on  food  supplies. 

Just  at  dusk  one  evening  I  saw  a  wagon  coming  in  the  distance.  I 
thought  it  was  the  neighbors  bringing  me  water,  but  as  it  drew  nearer  I  could 
see  it  was  Papa.  Believe  me,  I  was  so  happy  and  excited  I  cried  and  laughed 
for  joy.  He  brought  potatoes,  pumpkins,  dry  beans,  onions,  and  many  other 
things  which  would  be  our  winter  food. 

Now  when  I  hear  the  young  married  women  talking  about  hard  times, 
I  wonder  what  they  would  have  done  in  my  place.  Now  they  have  nice  hand 
washers,  caves  for  their  food,  plenty  of  water  in  the  milk  house,  and  the  nice 
sod  houses  to  live  in,  a  horse  and  buggy  or  wagon  they  can  go  in,  1  don’t 
know  what  the  world  is  coming  to.”  That  is  the  way  Mother  ended  this 
incident.  Only  she 1  added,  ”1  never  want  to  see  one  of  my  children  go 
through  what  I  did.” 

Our  mother  did  enjoy  life.  She  would  go  to  town  to  do  the  trading  and 
come  home  with  the  most  exciting  news.  There  was  life  in  everything,  every 
little  incident  was  made  exciting  by  her  dissertation.  She  drove  a  good 
bargain  when  it  came  to  selling  a  pen  of  fat  steers  or  shoats,  and  her  egg 
money  was  her  proudest  achievement. 

Her  green  thumb  kept  blossoms  around  our  home,  the  house  plants  were 
beautiful.  Usually  a  window  full  of  geraniums  and  many  other  species* 
flowered  all  winter  adding  much  cheer  to  her  life.  The  yard  flowers  were  just 
as  pretty  all  through  the  summer  months,  there  bachelor’s  button,  zinnia, 
with  intcrspersions  of  petunias  flowered  in  exorbitant  beauty  in  those  fertile 
beds  Mother  had  prepared.  This  was  a  laborious  task,  for  much  earth  was 
moved  and  mulching  done  in  preparation  lor  the  seeds.  The  late  fall  flowers— 
cosmos,  mums,  and  others — took  over  when  the  summer  flowers  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  cycle  of  flowering.  These  ever-blooming  flowers  were  conducive 
to  relaxed  hours  in  the  yard  swing,  which  hung  beneath  a  frame-work  covered 
with  woodbine.  This  swing  which  you  girls  gave  Mother  afforded  her  many 
happy  hours  in  the  out-of-doors.  I  well  remember  how  she  would  sit  and 
swing  with  the  grandchildren,  telling  them  stories.  Speaking  for  my  three, 
how  they  loved  to  go  to  Grandmas.  As  my  Edythe  says,  there  in  that  old 
swing  she  learned  many  nursery  rhymes,  told  by  Aunts,  Millie,  Edith,  and 
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Esther.  As  a  child  I  never  was  permitted  to  visit  my  Grandparents  home 
because  of  the  great  distance.  I  am  happy  my  children  could  visit  their 
Grandparents,  and  my  childhood  home.  There  they  found  the  same  happy 
living  I  had  as  a  child.  Their  strong  desire  to  go  to  Grandma’s  was  not  fos' 
tered  by  the  thoughts  I  can  do  as  I  please,”  for  the  same  strict  discipline  of 
my  childhood  was  meted  out  to  them,  and  they  never  came  home  spoiled. 
Mother  spearheaded  all  the  courtships  of  her  flock  of  girls,  there  were  stiff 
qualifications  every  gay  young  swain  must  measure  up  to,  as  he  came  court' 
ing.  Her  rules  were  rigid,  no  deviation  was  allowed,  no  staying  out  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning,  no  sitting  in  the  yard  after  arriving  home.  Our 
dates  were  weekly  affairs  and  sometimes  not  so  often,  not  every  night.  The 
big  alfairs  were  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas  and  a  few  others  spaced  over 
the  year.  I  often  wonder  if  some  of  our  dates  resented  taking  little  sister 
along,  there  was  always  the  “Tar' bucket.”  I  was  that  most  of  the  time.  We 
did  go  in  packs  filling  up  the  old  spring  wagons  or  carriage,  off  we  went  to 
a  party  or  those  Sunday  night  sings.  As  we  traveled  to  the  assigned  home 
for  an  evening  of  singing,  we  sang  all  over  the  country'side,  and  were  strong 
competition  for  the  prairie  coyote.  But  Mother  had  a  tender  feeling  for  a 
cast'off  lover.  She  used  strategy  by  maneuvering  us  all  around  the  table 
(when  ex'boy  friend  came)  for  an  evening  of  flinch,  authors,  or  some  other 
simple  card  game.  The  friendly  banter  of  the  group  soon  warmed  the  cockles 
of  his  heart  and  a  friendship  was  saved.  Seems  there  was  always  that  crowd 
at  our  home  on  Sunday  for  we  had  those  Sunday  chores  to  do.  We  spent 
the  day  singing,  all  our  friends  were  made  welcome  by  our  parents.  From 
earliest  childhood  we  were  encouraged  to  have  our  company  come  to  our 
home  and  everyone  was  treated  with  great  respect.  What  a  jolly  time,  all 
joined  in  the  task  of  milking  and  choring,  others  cooked  and  soon  we  could 
be  off  to  the  Sunday  night  sing  or  church. 

The  way  I  figure,  nine  months  times  twelve  babies,  I  see  it  equals  one 
hundred  eight  months  of  our  mother’s  life  spent  in  the  ups  and  downs  and 
discomforts  of  pregnancy.  There  was  no  monthly  trip  to  the  doctor  to  ease 
her  mind  or  physical  pains,  only  the  long  months  of  weary  waiting,  and 
preparation  of  a  layette,  which  consisted  of  a  few  little  outing'flanncl  gowns 
and  the  bleached  flour  sacks,  a  white  dress  or  two  usually  handed  down  from 
the  time  before.  But  each  baby  was  welcomed  into  our  family,  always  room 
for  one  more.  And  with  the  death  of  our  two  dear  sisters,  we  knew  the 
ultimate  of  sorrow,  it  being  a  double  sorrow.  Both  succumbed  to  the  same 
malady,  and  were  placed  to  rest  in  a  double  grave  in  our  little  country 
cemetery.  Oh!  how  we  missed  them,  our  family  circle  had  been  broken  and 
from  our  midst  these  two  taken  at  such  a  tender  age.  Their  presence  was 
everywhere  in  the  following  months,  I  know  many  times  their  names  were 
called.  Our  sorrowing  parents  could  not  comprehend  the  hopeless  finality  of 
death,  their  grief  was  so  great. 

That  physical  tearing  apart  from  loved  ones  by  death  is  very  hard  for 
humans,  the  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  one  sorrow  from  which  we  cannot  be 
divorced.  Love  which  survives  the  grave  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the 
soul,  and  somehow  the  overwhelming  grief  is  calmed  into  a  loving  recollec' 
tion,  softened  into  meditation  by  the  promises  of  a  just  God,  and  the  element 
of  time. 
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I  can  think  of  no  sweeter  tribute  to  Lillie  and  Dora  than  to  include  in 
my  writings  the  account  of  their  obituary  so  beautifully  written: 

“Died  at  her  home  in  Enterprise  precinct,  Saturday  morning.  Miss  Lillie 
May  Ingold,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Ingold,  aged  fifteen  years, 
eleven  months.  Cause  of  her  death  was  measles  with  complications.  In  the 
death  of  Miss  Ingold  the  parents,  neighbors  and  friends  of  that  community 
fully  and  keenly  realize  their  loss.  She  was  a  true  friend,  and  her  devotion 
to  those  she  loved  would  make  a  bright  chapter  in  any  life.  Nothing  but  the 
thought  of  the  loving  hand  that  has  removed  her  can  reconcile  them  to  her 
absence.  While  she  has  gone  from  the  scenes,  the  conflicts,  the  sorrows  and 
pleasures  of  life,  she  will  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  best. 
Her  retiring  nature  led  her  to  hide  her  best  qualities  from  public  gaze,  but 
they  were  revealed  to  those  who  enjoyed  her  acquaintance,  yet  it  was  in  her 
home  that  her  true  worth  was  most  conspicuous.  She  was  a  kind,  loving  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  her  devotion  to  the  family  circle  had  no  limits.  Her  future  was  full 
of  promise  and  we  dare  not  ask  why  she  was  taken  from  her  home  in  her 
youth,  unless  as  flowers  are  picked  before  the  frost  finds  them  that  we  may 
not  witness  their  decay.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see  one  so  young  taken  so  unex¬ 
pectedly,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  for  her  there  was  no  standing  on  the  border 
land,  gazing  into  the  unknown,  for  death  came  as  the  sunset  dies  along  the 
hills  when  day  is  over.11 


Second  Death 

“Dora  Ingold,  the  nine  year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Ingold, 
died  at  her  home  in  Enterprise  precinct,  Sunday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock. 
Immediate  cause  of  death  was  measles.  The  death  of  little  Dora,,  being  the 
second  to  occur  in  the  family  within  twenty- four  hours,  the  word  went  over 
the  country  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Wherever  it  touched  it  left  sorrow, 
and  the  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  ones  were  many  and  from 
the  heart. 

Bright,  happy,  cheerful  Dora  carried  sunshine  with  her  wherever  she 
went.  She  had  always  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  fo  rher  friends.  All  of 
her  short  but  happy  life  was  spent  in  the  community  in  which  she  died  and 
every  heart  in  our  country  was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  grief-stricken 
ones,  from  whose  fireside  the  light  had  fled.  For  nine  bright  sunny  years  not 
only  had  she  been  the  joy  and  comfort  of  the  home,  now  so  desolate,  but  her 
sweet  childish  presence  brought  a  wealth  of  sunshine  and  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  the  entire  community.  We  feel  the  emptiness  of  human  words  in  time 
of  bitter  sorrow.  Yet  ye  who  “has  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows’’ 
will  comfort  and  sustain. 

In  describing  Christian  and  Hopeful,  coming  to  the  gate  of  the  Celestial 
City,  John  Bunyan  wrote,  “Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  went  in 
at  the  gate,  and  lo !  as  they  entered,  they  were  transfigured;  and  they  had 
.raiment  put  on,  that  shone  like  gold.  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream  that  all  the 
bells  in  the  city  rang  for  joy,  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  'Enter  ye,  unto  the 
joy  of  your  Lord.’  And  after  that  they  shut  up  the  gates,  which,  when  I  had 
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seen,  I  wished  myself  among  them.  They  go  from  strength  to  strength,  from 
joy  to  joy  forever.” 

So  these  two  lives  have  passed  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  The  memory 
of  their  lives  must  prove  a  perpetual  inspiration.  We  fain  would  say  a  word 
of  comfort  to  the  stricken  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  who  survive  these 
two  daughters  and  sisters  who  have  gone,  but  we  can  only  point;  them  to  the 
promise,  At  even  tide  it  shall  be  light.  For  the  Sabbath  of  earth,  they  now 
enjoy  the  never-ending  Sabbath  of  heaven.  They  wait  your  coming  and  are 
watching  the  gate.  And  remember  that  morning  is  not  far  off  when  the  love 
of  Christ  shall  bid  thee  enter  and  to  share  with  unending,  unalloyed  joy. 

The  last  services  were  held  at  the  Blanche  church,  Monday  afternoon, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Terry  of  Wauneta,  Nebraska.  The  flowers  were  many 
and  beautiful,  but  not  more  beautiful  than  the  faces  that  rested  so  peacefully 
among  them.  The  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  double  grave  in  the  little 
country  cemetery.” 

And  now  our  parents  are  there  making  this  a  hallowed  place  to  us  all. 
I  include  this  in  the  chapter  of  our  Mother  for  we  surely  realise  her  children 
were  her  main  and  first  interest  in  life. 

Many  days  after  Mother  was  laid  to  rest  I  could  not  believe  she  would 
not  come  to  see  me.  It  seemed  I  needed  her  so  vrey  often,  sometimes  when 
the  sun  was  shining  so  brightly  I  could  feel  her  presence  so  keenly  and  it 
helped  me,  it  comforted  me  just  as  the  thought  of  her  today  seems  to  bring 
back  her  spirit  to  be  with  those  she  loved.  As  I  looked  on  Mother  for  the 
last  time,  her  hands  caught  my  eye  and  held  them.  I  could  not  help  but  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  nail-pierced  hands  of  our  Saviour,  they  were  care-worn, 
toil  stained  for  our  sake. 

One  of  the  torments  of  a  grown-up  is  that  he  realizes  his  obligations — 
too  late.  The  kind  word  that  should  have  been  spoken,  the  good  deed  not 
performed,  that  would  have  given  the  loved  one  great  happiness,  now  all  we 
can  give  is  a  mellowing  remembrance.  I  do  not  believe  I  dream  my  mother 
too  high.  We  all  agree,  “There  will  never  be  another  woman  like  her.”  As 
the  Bible  says,  “Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 
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PRECIOUS  YEARS  OF  MEMORY 


As  we  go  clown  the  tributaries  and  rivulets  of  childhood,  we  suffered 
all  the  pangs  of  pioneer  life,  leaky  roof,  fleas,  bedbugs,  grasshoppers,  cold 
winters  without  enough  fuel  to  keep  us  warm,  many  times  not  sufficient 
c  othing,  not  too  much  food,  hard  work,  very  little  entertainment  or  time 
to  play,  but  we  did  have  our  good  parents.  Now  I  am  not  and  never  have 
been  one  to  dwell  on  the  unpleasant  things  of  life,  and  to  me  our  happy,  good 
times  far  offset  the  bad  ones,  and  I  am  sure  that  half  unconsciosuly  I  shall 
be  homesick  for  my  childhood  home  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Our  parents  early  discovered  that  music  was  a  worthwhile  thing  and 
we  had  much  of  it  in  our  home.  Our  unmelodious  voices  must  have  been 
wearing  on  the  nerves,  and  many  discords  on  the  organ  distracting,  but  I 
can  t  say  Mother  ever  called  us  down  but  rather  encouraged  us.  Even  though 
few  of  us  had  lessons  we  did  get  so  we  could  carry  a  tune  and  play  a  few 
notes.  That  was  one  great  mistake  we  made,  for  every  time  we  had  company 
we  had  to  play  and  sing  for  them.  I  believe  Mother  enjoyed  our  singing 
much  more  than  the  company,  so  proud  of  us  was  she.  Our  first  musical 
instrument  was  a  little  melodeon,  I  think  three  octave  keyboard.  Then  came 
the  reed  organ,  and  later  the  piano.  I  remember  how  I  loved  to  have  someone 
come  who  could  play  the  little  melodeon.  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  feat,  and 
when  the  neighbors  came,  bringing  the  violin  and  they  would  play,  I  was 
really  carried  away.  From  that  day  on  I  had  a  great  desire  to  play  and  make 
music,  my  dreams  were  perhaps  very  dim  in  the  future.  I  have  ever  been 
grateful  for  the  small  knowledge  I  acquired  of  music  for  it  has  given  me  much 
joy  and  happiness,  and  it  soothes  and  comforts  me  in  my  old  age. 

Speaking  of  singing,  Florence  and  I  got  quite  a  name  for  singing  duets, 
and  were  asked  far  and  near  to  sing,  at  Children's  Days,  school  programs, 
Christmas  programs,  and  even  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  I  think  often  of 
one  July  Fourth  we  sang.  We  had  started  very  early  from  our  home  traveling 
in  the  lumber  wagon,  Nell  and  Jim  drawing  the  wagon.  All  the  family  was 
going,  even  Father,  we  were  all  in  our  Sunday  best.  We  stopped  on  the  way 
and  picked  up  two  of  the  neighbor  kids,  the  McGrath  kids.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful  morning,  but  before  we  got  to  our  destination  the  sun  was  really  bearing 
down  on  our  already  sun-bleached  heads,  as  we  were  seated  on  hay  in  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  the  hay  was  covered  with  comforters.  I  think  some  of  us 
had  bonnets  on,  but  I  remember  how  hot  and  thirsty  we  were.  Father  drove 
into  the  alley  as  we  entered  the  town  and  many  more  wagons  were  there 
with  the  horses  tied  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  eating  the  hay  the  kids  had 
been  sitting  on.  We  older  ones  were  eager  to  be  out  and  away,  but  the  lunch 
box  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  little  ones,  and  some  of  us  who  thought  we 
were  quite  grown  up,  had  to  be  taken  to  the  little  house  in  the  alley  which 
was  already  overflowing  with  mothers  and  children.  And  it  was  indeed  a 
feat  to  use  it  as  it  had  a  large  hole  in  the  floor,  and  a  very  offensive  odor 
found  its  way  through  the  hole.  But  at  last  everyone  was  served  and  away 
we  went  over  to  that  one  block  of  sidewalk  where  the  celebration  was  in 
progress.  There  were  foot  races  for  the  kids,  then  a  speaker  to  take  care  of 
the  morning’s  activities.  There  was  a  large  barrel  of  lemonade  sitting  on  the 
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sidewalk,  and  the  flies  were  humming  around  it  scenting  its  sweetness.  It  was 
covered  with  a  mosquito  net,  but  I  dare  say  many  a  fly  lost  its  life  in  that 
barrel  of  lemonade.  The  drink  was  free,  on  the  town,  it  was  lukewarm  and 
had  a  sickening  sweetness.  But  it  was  all  consumed  long  before  lunch  time 
and  more  was  made.  There  were  only  a  few  drinking  glasses,  it  didn’t  matter, 
sanitation  wasn’t  so  important  then. 

Now  came  the  dinner  hour,  dinner  was  held  in  a  large  building.  It 
looked  large  to  me,  upstairs,  I  can’t  remember  if  it  was  an  old  mill  or  a 
depot.  Women  and  men  first,  then  the  children.  Oh!  the  pungent  odors,  tant' 
alining  our  hungry  appetites.  Soon  every  plate  was  filled,  people  talking,  laugh' 
ing,  and  what  a  gay  time.  Every  woman  was  passing  her  food  around  telling 
the  men  to  sample  it,  they  were  trying  to  get  compliments  on  their  culinary. 
The  lady  sitting  next  to  Father  opened  up  a  molasses  pail  in  which  she  had 
cooked  turnips  and  passed  them  to  Father.  He  could  not  refuse  to  sample 
them,  not  caring  for  turnips,  his  dinner  was  spoiled;  and  as  Florence  tells  it 
all  the  mothers  started  examining  their  diapered  babies  the  odor  was  so  foul. 
Mother  teased  Papa  about  Mrs.  Heatons  turnips  for  many  a  day. 

The  afternoon's  performance  was  planned  after  the  crowd  had  gathered. 
The  man  in  charge  went  through  the  crowd  asking  for  volunteers  to  sing, 
play,  or  dance.  Mother  arranged  for  Florence  and  I  to  sing,  and  did  we  sing. 
We  were  clapped  back  the  third  time.  We  only  knew ’two  songs,  so  after  that 
we  always  had  a  third  ready,  and  guess  we  never  needed  it.  I  believe  we  had 
a  nickel  to  spend,  and  we  got  peanuts  in  the  hull,  they  looked  like  more. 
First  one  of  us  would  carry  the  sack,  after  it  had  been  passed  to  each  six  of 
us  and  we  had  taken  out  a  peanut,  then  another  one  would  have  charge  of 
the  sack.  We  had  worn  the  sack  out  long  before  the  peanuts  were  gone.  The 
top  of  the  sack  gave  way  as  we  were  crossing  the  street  and  our  precious 
peanuts  spilled  onto  the  ground,  but  we  retrieved  them  and  went  on  our 
merry  way.  That  was  one  of  the  nicest  celebrations  of  my  childhood.  We 
drove  home  by  moonlight,  we  didn’t  even  have  the  hay  to  sit  on  as  the  horses 
had  eaten  it  during  the  day.  The  hardness  of  where  we  sat  didn’t  matter,  we 
were  tired  and  happy  and  ate  the  scraps  from  the  lunch  box.  How  little  it 
took  to  have  a  day  of  fun  in  those  times. 

Who  can  forget  his  first  circus?  This  was  a  rare  day  in  my  childhood, 
for  Father  took  us  children  to  the  circus,  the  only  occasion  I  ever  remember 
him  taking  us  children  without  Mother  going.  He  sometimes  took  one  or 
two  of  us,  but  never  more  than  that,  but  this  was  circus  day.  Mother  must 
have  been  in  that  every  two  year  condition.  I  often  heard  her  remark,  “Dur^ 
ing  expectancy,  a  woman  should  be  very  careful  what  she  looked  at  or  ex^ 
perienced.” 

Very  early  on  that  fresh,  bright  spring  morning  there  was  much  bustling, 
scampering  and  scurrying  about  in  the  Ingold  household.  The  trip  to  Wau' 
neta  thrilled  us,  but  to  add  a  circus  was  pure  ecstasy.  With  scrubbed  shiny 
faces,  tight  braided  hair,  we  donned  our  red,  blue,  and  grey  calico  dresses, 
piled5  into  the  old  spring  wagon  and  off  we  went.  Mother  had  packed  a  lunch 
for  us,  but  who  cared  for  food  on  circus  day?  We  stopped  by  and  picked  up 
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the  Collins  kids,  Earl  and  Ollie.  With  five  or  six  of  his  own  and  two  extras 
Father  must  have  been  a  gay  sight  as  he  lined  us  up  along  the  line  of  march 
o  the  parade  to  take  our  stand  at  a  strategic  point,  well  in  advance  of  the 
advertised  hour.  Some  of  us  were  sleepy^eyed  from  the  early  morning  rising, 
but  we  wiggled  and  hopped  about,  straining  our  ears  for  the  first  tootle  of 
the  steam  caliope.  After  the  parade  we  sat  beneath  a  tree  and  ate  our  dinner 
or  swallowed  it,  we  were  all  surprised  that  Father  let  us  go  over  and  look  at 
the  beautiful  Wauneta  Falls. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  afternoon  performances.  As  we  approached 
the  tent  grounds,  the  smell  and  sounds  of  the  growling,  howling,  grunting, 
trumpeting  animals  struck  me  dumb  with  awe.  As  we  were  standing  well 
back,  restrained  by  a  fatherly  hand,  the  teasing  aroma  of  popcorn,  peanuts, 
crackerjacks  and  pink  lemonade  attracted  our  attention.  Father  did  not  permit 
us  to  have  these  for  reasons  of  his  own.  Now  the  big  top.  As  we  sat  on  the 
hard  seats  our  heads  swiveled  in  the  attempt  to  miss  not  one  thing  that  was 
happening.  We  shivered  with  fear  as  the  spangled  trapeze  artists  gyrated 
high  over  our  heads.  The  clowns  in  their  baggy,  gay  colored  suits,  and  heavily 
painted  features  got  some  of  our  attention.  But  the  charm  of  the  bareback 
riders  in  their  fluffy,  not  so  abbreviated  skirts  must  have  given  us  a  picture 
of  ourselves  springing  and  dancing  lightly  atop  a  galloping  milk  white  horse. 
We  decided  our  life  careers  then  and  there,  and  for  many  a  day  after  our 
day  at  the  circus  all  our  spare  time  was  spent  in  the  barn  playing  circus.  One 
end  of  the  barn  had  no  stalls  and  we  used  this  as  a  ring.  Overhead  were 
some  beams,  we  trained  our  ponies  to  run  around  beneath  these  beams,  and 
from  the  beams  we  dropped  down  to  the  backs  of  the  ponies.  Soon  we  could 
stand  erect  on  the  backs  of  the  ponies,  we  swung  from  the  rafters  and  skinned 
a  cat.  I  did  not  excel  in  this  endeavor,  I  could  drop  from  the  rafters  and 
stand  up  on  the  back  of  the  pony  on  my  two  feet,  but  couldn’t  stand  on 
one  foot  as  did  Daisy  and  Lillie.  The  first  time  Mother  saw  us  she  scolded 
us,  but  later,  knowing  it  meant  so  much  to  us,  she  relented  and  was  telling 
how  good  we  were.  I  can't  remember  any  one  of  us  ever  falling,  perhaps  we 
did,  but  1  just  imagine  we  had  something  soft  to  fall  in  as  the  barn  wasn't 
always  too  clean.  In  a  few  months  Father  took  our  circus  ring  away  from  us 
and  penned  up  some  colts  in  the  barn.  That  is  when  we  gave  up  circus  life. 

So,  not  only  did  we  have  one  fun  day  at  the  circus,  but  it  gave  us  a 
new  form  of  play.  We  took  turns  being  the  calliope,  and  here,  too,  we  made 
some  pretty  realistic  music.  The  cats  and  dogs  were  caged  for  the  wild 
animals.  There  was  always  the  ring  master,  too.  For  this  we  stuffed  our 
dresses  inside  our  bloomers  and  with  a  whip  in  hand  and  a  paper  cap  we 
did  a  good  imitation  of  a  ring  master.  I  have  always  wondered  why  Skinny 
didn’t  take  up  bareback  riding,  as  she  could  pivot,  stand  on  one  foot  and 
ride  around  the  ring,  turn  hand  springs  on  the  pony’s  back,  and  jump  from 
the  ground  to  the  pony’s  back.  She  was  a  whiz,  I  was  just  too  fat.  One  of 
the  ponies  seemed  to  enjoy  these  pranks  just  as  much  as  we  did.  She  got 
so  good  she  knew  our  signals,  when  we  said  fast,  fast  it  was,  when  we  said 
slow  she  slowed  down.  The  other  pony  was  more  obstinate  and  did  not  train 
so  easily.  We  tied  them  together  and  that  helped  some.  I  have  always  loved 
a  circus  and  would  be  pleased  to  sit  through  a  performance  at  my  age. 
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I’ll  never  forget  a  certain  prank  in  my  early  childhood  which  cost  me 
much  misery.  The  dried  apple  affair.  Mama  and  Papa  had  gone  to  town  on 
this  nice  warm,  serene  September  day.  Before  leaving  Papa'  had  assigned 
Albert  a  job— that  of  cutting  cane.  The  heads  were  to  be  cut  off  first,  heads 
heavy  with  black  and  red  glistening  seed,  these  we  piled  in  piles.  Then  the 
cane  was  to  be  stripped  of  the  leaves  which  were  put  into  another  pile  for 
cow  feed.  Then  the  stalks  piled  in  still  another  pile  to  be  taken  tQ  the  sor' 
ghum  mill. 

Now  this  was  a<  huge  task  for  a  small  boy.  1  was  his  little  helper,  I  carried 
water  for  him  to  drink,  carried  the  leaves,  and  the  more  he  praised  me  the 
more  I  worked.  I  have  found  out  since  that  was  not  the  wise  thing  to  do. 
All  went  well  until  mkhafternoon.  Albert  thought  we  needed  some  refresh' 
ments  and  said,  “How  good  some  of  the  dried  apples  would  taste  that  Uncle 
John  sent  from  North  Carolina."  We  knew  they  were  hidden  away  behind 
a  large  cupboard  in  the  sitting  room.  We  went  in  and  asked  Jennie  for  some 
dried  apples  and  she  said  no.  She  was  the  oldest  and  was  boss,  always  the 
oldest  one  was  the  boss,  that  was  orders  from  Mama  and  Papa.  Back  to  thee 
cane  cutting  we  went,  but  the  ugly  worm  of  desire  kept  rearing  its  head  to 
tantalize  us.  We  just  had  to  have  those  dried  apples!  “All  right,"  Albert 
said,  ‘Til  slip  in  and  get  some."  I  was  to  go  in  and  ask  Jennie  for  some 
bread  and  butter — she  couldn’t  refuse  us  that  since  we  were  working  so  hard 
and  were  hungry.  I  kept  asking  for  more  butter  on  the  bread  and  begged 
her  to  put  some  molasses  on  the  bread  so  Albert  would  have  more  time  to 
get  the  apples.  He  slipped  in  the  other  door  and  filled  a  can  with  apples  and 
got  out  without  being  discovered.  Soon  we  were  feasting  on  dried  apples. 
We  fed  most  of  the  bread  and  butter  to  the  old  red  rooster,  but  consumed 
all  of  the  delicious  apples.  Soon  extreme  thirst  set  in  and  we  began  to  drink 
cup  after  cup  of  water.  Fortunately  for  us  dark  came  and  work  stopped.  By 
this  time  the  water  and  apples  had  made  contact  and  we  began  to  swell  up 
and  feel  very  miserable.  Albert  said  we  would  take  some  vermifuge,  Jennie 
said,  “No,  you  can  just  suffer."  Soon  our  misery  was  so  intense  we  did  get 
a  dose  of  the  vermifuge,  this  helped  as  we  burped  and  burped.  Mama  had 
always  told  us  when  we  had  the  stomach  ache  to  lie  on  our  stomachs,  but 
they  were  so  swollen  we  couldn’t.  How  we  wished  the  dried  apples  were 
back  in  North  Carolina.  Soon  Mama  and  Papa  came  from  town — between 
our  groans  and  crying  we  had  anticipated  a  good  whipping.  Mama  and  Papa 
were  so  frightened  by  the  swollen  stomachs  and  distorted  features  they  only 
thought  of  the  castor  oil.  A  large  tablespoonful  of  this  filthy  stuff  was  sent 
down  the  hatch,  might  as  well  swallow  it,  if  you  didn’t  Papa  held  the  nose 
and  Mama  poured  it  down.  Our  parents  didn’t  coax,  bribe,  or  hire  us  to  do 
things,  was  their  natural  duty  to  see  that  we  got  what  we  needed.  That  was 
their  philosophy. 

Some  parents  of  today  do  bribe  their  children  in  this  fashion.  “Now 
honey,  you  do  this  or  that  and  Mommy  and  Daddy  will  get  you  that  nice 
red  gun  you  have  been  wanting,  so  you  can  go  out  and  shoot  everybody  up 
as  you  have  been  wanting  to  do;  or  we  will  get  you  that  nice  big  truck  in 
So  and  So’s  window  you  have  been  wanting,  you  know  it’s  bigger  and  costs 
more  than  Johnnie  Jones  truck."  No,  Siree,  no  hiring  or  bribing  in  my  child' 
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hood  home.  Oh,  yes,  our  parents  did  explain  right  from  wrong  to  us.  Perhaps 
oui  parents  didn  t  explain  as  many  things  to  us  as  parents  do  today.  It  was 
their  contention  that  a  mother  s  and  father’s  first  duty  to  their  children  is  to 
themselves.  That  is,  it  is  up  to  the  parents  to  train  the  child  to  fit  ino  the 
family,  rather  than  try  to  fit  themselves  to  children’s  whims  and  sometimes 
unreasonable  demands. 

They  were  firm  in  their  convictions,  true  we  were  not  allowed  to  express 
ourselves  too  freely.  I  don  t  believe  as  a  child  my  generation  was  underpriw 
ileged,  even  though  we  didn  t  have  a  child  s  panel  to  solve  problems  adults 
should  decide  on.  I  believe  as  our  parents  did  that  children  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please  do  not  have  proper  respect  for  parents.  There  was  no  theoretical 
rules  of  experts,  no  books  on  child  rearing  used  in  our  discipline,  only  a  treat' 
ment  of  naturalness  and  affection,  along  with  a  good  strapping  or  flogging 
when  we  needed  it.  This  I  can  understand  now  as  I  could  not  as  a  child. 

I  count  myself  lucky  to  have  lived  in  a  period  when  human  hopes  were 
probably  as  buoyant  as  ever  in  history.  The  electric  light  was  born  and  per' 
fected  to  banish  dark,  the  telephone  to  bring  people  closer  together — it 
indeed  was  a  great  luxury,  the  car  which  shortens  distance,  and  all  that 
medical  science  has  discovered  to  alleviate  our  aches  and  pains.  I  could  not 
enumerate  all  the  wonderful  things  that  have  come  to  pass  in  my  day,  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  these  writings.  I  wonder  with  all  our  gains  and  skills, 
have  we  only  increased  our  problems  and  diminished  our  hopes?  Perhaps  not 
• — life  isn’t  a  picnic,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  fight. 

To  get  back  to  the  dried  apples,  perhaps  Mama  and  Papa  were  too  ex' 
hausted  by  their  long  vigil  of  the  night  to  punish  us.  I  do  not  remember  just 
what  happened  in  regard  to  our  punishment,  but  I  do  know  every  time  I  see 
a  dried  apple  I  feel  that  awful  swelling  returning  to  haunt  me  of  this  mis' 
demeanor. 

There  are  so  many,  many  beautiful  memories  of  my  childhood.  I  recall 
how  we  would  lie  on  the  good  earth,  ears  close  to  the  ground,  and  hear  all 
the  many  sounds.  The  sound  of  the  wind,  the  murmur  of  insects,  the  rustle 
of  the  grass,  the  songs  of  birds,  overhead  the  bright  blue  sky  formed  a  canopy 
with  gray  and  snowy  white  clouds  so  fluffy  floating  by,  and  as  we  watched 
the  evcr'changing  formations  would  turn  into  innocent  looking  little  lambs, 
prancing  white  horses,  roaring  lions,  and  whatever  our  imaginations  could 
form.  These  happenings  took  place  in  my  very  early  childhood,  you  younger 
sisters  and  brothers  may  not  understand  what  I  am  writing  about,  your  early 
childhood  was  somewhat  different.  I  sincerely  hope  as  you  read  these  lines 
you  will  compare  them  with  the  change  of  later  years  and  get  some  pleasure 
from  the  reading. 

It  was  such  fun  to  fashion  hats  from  the  large  leaves  of  the  cottonwood 
trees.  We  pinned  them  together  with  the  dried  stems  of  grass,  trimmed  them 
with  some  little  prairie  flowers,  they  were  indeed  beautiful.  Sometimes  Mama 
would  let  us  have  some  cast'off  clothes.  Remember  the  time  we  got  aid  from 
the  East,  it  came  in  a  barrel  and,  oh  the  excitement  it  caused  as  it  was  urn 
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packed — dresses,  shoes,  coats,  some  yard  goods,  and  I  suspect  other  things  to 
help  the  pioneers  of  western  Nebraska.  Most  of  our  neighbors  got  aid  also. 
Mama  made  some  lovely  dresses  from  the  contents  of  the  barret.  The  prize 
article  was  a  little  fuzzy  brown  coat,  the  waist  was  of  brown  velvet,  also 
the  cuff  and  collar,  the  skirt  and  sleeves  were  of  the  fuzzy  material.  Daisy 
could  wear  it,  so  she  got  it.  Of  course,  I  believe  it  was  worn  through  the  years 
right  down  to  the  last  girl,  and  I  bet  the  boys  wore  it,  too.  I  just  envied 
Daisy  this  coat.  One  time  as  Mama  and  Mrs.  Burns  were  going  someplace, 
as  usual  we  children  along  with  her  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  on  rye 
straw  with  the  comforter  spread  over  it.  The  wind  was  blowing  and  occa^ 
sionally  a  straw  would  work  its  way  out  from  beneath  the  cover.  Daisy  was 
so  worried  because  the  fuzz  soon  caught  it  up  and  held  it.  Daisy  kept  picking 
them  off  and  holding  them  in  her  mouth,  when  her  mouth  could  hold  no  more 
she  tossed  them  overboard.  What  she  didn’t  know  was  the  fact  that  I  was 
reaching  under  the  coverlet  and  bringing  out  some  straws — see  I  wanted  to 
wear  the  little  brown  coat.  That  was  my  way  of  getting  even  with  her,  that 
is  one  secret  I  have  always  kept  and  when  she  reads  this  my  secret  will  be  out. 

As  I  look  at  our  photograph  we  had  taken  about  that  time  or  soon  after, 
I  recognize  the  dresses  which  came  out  of  the  aid  barrel.  They  were  so  pretty 
in  the  photo,  there  stands  Jennie,  her  dress  was  brown,  ruffled  at  the  neck 
and  sleeves,  and  two  ruffles  over  the  shoulders.  She  was  wearing  that  key 
breastpin,  it  was  gold  and  we  all  envied  her,  but  she  was  the  eldest.  Florence 
in  her  green  dress  with  white  lace  at  the  neck,  her  hair  all  wavy  hanging 
over  her  right  shoulder,  two  round  curls  where  her  widow’s  peak  showed 
betweeen  them.  Daisy  and  I  wanted  our  hair  unbraided,  but  no,  Florence 
was  the  only  one  Mama  permitted  to  let  her  hair  down.  Me  in  my  red  dress, 
belted  at  the  waist,  I  was  so  tubby.  But  there  was  lace  at  my  throat  with  a 
little  pin  of  some  kind.  My  hair  was  braided  so  tight  it  was  pulling  my  eyes, 
but  there  were  four  curls  at  my  brow,  Mama  made  them  with  the  curling 
iron  which  was  heated  in  the  coaboil  lamp.  Daisy  in  her  little  black  dress 
with  a  red  jacket.  The  dress  had  long  sleeves  and  the  jacket  short  sleeves  and 
tied  with  a  small  bow.  Above  the  bow  was  something  white,  a  little  silk 
hanky  pinned  with  a  pin.  There  was  one  curl  at  her  forehead,  her  hair  was 
braided  very  tight.  We  would  both  have  looked  better  with  a  smile  on  our 
faces,  but  due  to  the  tightly  braided  hair  I  imagine  we  couldn’t  produce  a 
smile.  Next  in  line  was  Lillie.  She  had  on  a  sort  of  tan  dress  with  little  flecks 
in  it,  made  with  a  square  yoke  and  wide  lace  collar.  Gee,  that  was  a  pretty 
piece  of  lace.  She  had  several  of  the  little  round  curls  no  top  of  her  head. 
Now  the  cutie,  Millie,  isn’t  she  sweet  in  that  white  dress.  Mama  never 
allowed  her  babies  to  wear  anything  but  white  until  they  were  well  past  the 
year  mark.  The  little  dress  had  puffed  sleeves,  some  very  narrow  lace  was 
frilled  in  the  neck  line,  this  dress  was  quite  long.  The  hair-do,  parted  in  the 
middle,  with  round  curls  adorning  her  temples..  Wasn’t  it  wonderful.  Mama 
had  not  cheated  a  one  of  us  on  the  curls. 

Now  the  boy,  Albert.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  his  suit,  but  I  bet 
it  had  one.  His  shirt  was  white  and  he  wore  a  string  tie.  He  could  have  done 
with  a  hair  cut,  but  as  I  look  at  this  picture  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  as  I 
realize  the  work  and  planning  that  went  into  the  preparation  for  our  journey 
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to  the  photographer.  I  give  Mother  credit  for  it  and  she  did  a  grand  job  of 
getting  us  ready.  I  love  this  picture  as  she  did. 

Back  to  our  play,  we  couldn’t  be  movie  stars,  but  just  the  same  we  were 

grand  ladies.  And  like  all  children  we  made  mud  pies  and  played  with  dolls. 

Not  dolls  as  we  know  them  now,  but  dolls  we  made  out  of  corn  cobs.  We 

covered  the  end  of  a  nice  big  corn  cob,  made  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  with 

colored  thiead,  made  arms  of  cloth  wound  tight  and  sewed  to  the  body  of 
the  cob  doll.  The  hair  was  made  oi  old  stockings  which  were  raveled  out  and 
tacked  to  the  head.  They  were  very  realistic.  We  had  to  swipe  scraps  from 
the  quilt  sack  to  make  the  clothes,  but  we  managed  to  dress  them  in  what 
we  thought  was  splendor,  sometimes  to  Mama’s  dismay,  for  she  could  have 
used  the  scraps  in  a  quilt.  She  was  real  generous  and  only  scolded  us,  saying 
ask  for  them  the  next  time.  I  did  have  one  doll  when  I  was  about  six  years 
of  age,  a  neighbor  boy  gave  it  to  me  since  we  were  about  the  same  age  and 
played  together  some.  The  doll  was  a  china  doll  with  black  hair  painted  on, 
also  the  hands  and  legs  painted,  it  was  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  the 
head  some  larger  than  a  silver  dollar.  Vv^e  only  played  with  it  when  we  were 
sick,  then  we  had  it  in  the  bed  and  it  was  safe,  but  one  fatal  day  the  neigh' 
bors  came  visiting  and  with  them  the  two  kids,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  had 
recently  come  from  the  east,  since  this  widow  lady  with  the  two  kids  had 
married  our  bachelor  neighbor  it  was  indeed  important  they  should  be  treated 
with  great  kindness.  Mama,  wanting  to  make  them  feel  welcome  and  at 
home,  said  we  might  have  my  doll  to  play  with.  All  went  well  until  that 
mean  little  boy  grabbed  my  doll,  and  with  hammer  in  hand  ran  to  a  piece  of 
railroad  rail  (Papa  used  it  to  flatten  things  on),  he  placed  the  doll  on  the 
iron  rail  and  let  fly  with  the  hammer.  The  doll’s  head  broke  into  dozens  of 
pieces.  We  were  all  screaming  at  the  top  of  our  voices  when  Mama  came 
out  and  rescued  the  broken  doll.  I  never  did  like  that  boy  long  as  he  lived. 
Mama  made  a  rag  head  for  the  doll,  but  of  course  it  did  not  take  the  place 
of  the  beautiful  black  head,  even  though  we  might  play  with  it  at  any  time 
we  saw  fit.  We  loved  our  rag  and  cob  dolls  just  as  little  girls  love  their 
walking,  talking  and  wetting  dolls  of  today. 

I  count  it  no  crime  we  didn’t  have  boughten  dolls  in  our  growing  up 
days.  We  had  fun  making  them,  to  create  is  what  makes  most  people  happy. 

1  don  t  know  what  dolls  cost  then,  but  if  each  of  us  had  owned  one  the 
investment  would  have  been  enough  to  have  bought  a  quarter  section  of  land. 
And  il  life  was  made  easier  for  our  parents  by  depriving  us  of  dolls  and 
toys,  for  that  I  am  thankful. 

Our  life  wasn’t  all  play,  as  we  arose  on  some  of  those  childhood  days  to 
a  sweet  scented  morning  air  filled  world.  Perhaps  the  thought  came  to  us 
“Oh!  What  A  Beautiful  Day.’’  The  sweet  scented  air  soon  gave  way  to 
barnyard  smell  of  livestock,  cows  to  be  milked,  calves  to  feed,  cobs  to  be 
picked  from  the  hog  pens.  Even  that  was  fun  as  the  foaming  pails  of  milk 
gave  out  a  sweet  aroma,  each  calf  had  a  personality  of  its  own,  and  to  cope 
with  them  at  feeding  time  took  tact,  anyway,  you  had  to  have  more  sense 
than  the  calf.  Sometimes  it  made  me  wonder,  the  only  way  I  ever  got  even 
was  to  stand  oil'  and  dash  the  milk  into  their  faces  instead  of  waiting  for 
them  to  get  in  the  mood  to  drink. 
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Some  of  those  old  cows  were  real  pals.  We  milked  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow  that  had  two  teats,  even  though  they  gave  only  a  small  amount 
of  weak  milk.  Papa  always  said. they  would  come  to  their  milk.  'It  was  fun, 
too,  to  gather  in  the  cow  lot  at  milking  time,  we  teased  each  other,  visited 
as  we  milked,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  The  cats  and  kittens  gathered  with 
us  and  many  of  them  begged  for  milk,  and  as  we  sent  streams  of  milk  their 
way  they  lapped  it  in.  Seems  in  all  our  work  we  did  not  complain.  I.  believe 
our  parents  appreciated  this  trait  very  much,  even  though  they  didn't  tell 
us  often.  I  would  hear  them  bragging  about  us  to  outsiders,  and  as  Papa 
said,  the  milking  of  cows  bought  his  land  and  kept  us  at  home.  All  the  little 
ones  learned  to  milk  as  soon  as  they  could  reach  the  udder  of  a  cow.  With 
a  little  quart  pail  they  were  turned  loose  on  a  stripper  to  learn  the  art  of 
milking,  which  I  am  sure  didn’t  take  long.  Seems  they  were  always  along  at 
milking  time  when  it  was  warm  to  hold  the  cow’s  tail  while  we  milked,  so 
we  wouldn't  be  knocked  over  by  the  wagging  or  switching  tail  as  the  old 
cow  tried  to  keep  the  flies  off  her  back. 

Many  a  time  tears  were  shed  when  a  favorite  cow  had  passed  to  the 
great  beyond.  Other  times  a  prayer  was  sent  up  wishing  some  of  those  mean 
old  cows  would  pass  on.  When  you  had  to  tie  a  cow  head  and  foot  to  milk 
them,  and  then  they  managed  to  jump  around  like  a  Mexican  jumping  bean, 
no  tender  feeling  could  go  out  to  them,  but  only  a  vicious  desire  to  punish 
them. 

Summer  milking  wasn’t  so  bad,  but  those  cold,  freezing  mornings  and 
evenings  when  at  times  the  milk  congealed  with  cold  before  it  reached  the 
pail,  and  you  were  standing  in  snow  nearly  to  your  knees  and  many  times 
above  the  knees,  I’m  sure  each  of  you  can  feel  that  frigidity  coming  over 
you,  you  did  it  also. 

I  often  wonder  if  are  parents’  lives  were  interesting,  or  just  confusing 
and  perplexing,  with  so  many  problems  to  iron  out.  However,  they  always 
appeared  to  be  happy,  and  surely  handled  our  childhood  problems  with  great 
wisdom.  I  believe  they  always  expected  and  perhaps  wondered  as  they  drove 
home  from  their  weekly  shopping  trip,  “What  will  the  problem  be  this  time?” 
Thinking  of  the  time  Daisy  and  I  ate  the  green  melons. 

Before  leaving  for  town  on  this  morning  every  one  of  us  had  been 
assigned  our  tasks  for  the  day  by  our  parents.  Daisy  and  I  were  to  pick  cobs 
from  the  pig  pen,  pull  weeds  for  the  hogs,  clean  the  hen  house,  and  herd  the 
calves.  By  micbmorning  we  had  the  cobs  picked  and  piled,  the  weeds  pulled, 
and  were  to  the  place  where  all  the  refuse  was  piled  by  the  door  of  the  hen 
house.  At  this  point  we  discovered  the  calves  had  strayed  away  to  the  far 
side  of  the  farm  and  would  have  to  be  driven  back,  as  we  always  did  go  in 
pairs,  off  we  went  after  the  calves.  As  we  came  back,  just  as  we  reached  the 
garden  site,  Daisy  stepped  on  a  huge  cactus  which  stopped  our  progress.  So 
we  sat  picking  stickers  from  her  foot.  Here  I  must  digress  to  get  the  full 
picture,  you  do  remember  how  easily  those  stickers  went  in  and  how  hard 
they  came  out.  Seems  they  should  have  been  eradicated  since  so  many  had 
been  carried  away  in  our  bare  feet.  Now,  to  get  Daisy’s  mind  away  from 
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the  painful  foot  as  we  picked  stickers,  I  thought  of  the  melons  in  the  garden 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  evil  motive  in  my  thoughts,  only  a  sisterly  feeling 
of  compassion.  The  thought  worked  like  a  charm  and  she  said,  “I  bet  they 
are  ripe,  and  we  decided  to  ask  Tudy  if  we  might  have  some  for  dinner. 

Walking  on  her  one  good  foot  and  the  toe  of  the  cactus  infested  foot 
(that  was  an  art  we  had  learned  as  someone  always  had  a  sore  toe,  a  stone 
bruise,  or  stickers  which  could  not  be  removed  until  they  festered)  Daisy 
could  walk  on  one  good  foot  and  half  a  foot.  We  reached  the  house  and 

asked  about  the  melons.  We  got  a  curt  “No” — they  were  not  ripe  and 

would  make  us  sick.  Disappointed  and  no  doubt  a  little  angry  we  returned 
to  the  job  of  hauling  away  the  refuse  of  the  hen  house.  At  this  point  our 
minds  turned  evil  and  we  knew  the  melons  were  ripe  enough  and  we  would 
get  one  and  see.  Away  we  went  to  the  garden.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
garden  with  our  precious  stolen  prize  hugged  close  to  our  hearts  we  were 
discovered.  We  ran  for  our  lives  for  the  barn  and  climbed  up  into  the  hay 
mow.  Tudy  was  close  behind  us  saying  she  would  tell  on  us,  and  if  we  came 
down  from  the  hay  mow  she  would  use  the  lath  on  us.  We  had  our  work 

done,  nothing  to  do  now  but  watch  the  calves,  what  hindered  us  from  just 

staying  aloft  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  were  quite  sure  we  could  bribe  Lillie 
to  herd  the  calves.  She,  loving  a  joke  or  anything  exciting,  readily  agreed  to 
take  over  for  us.  About  one  o’clock  hunger  overtook  us,  Lillie  said  not  to 
worry,  she  d  bring  us  something  to  eat.  Before  long  she  came  with  some  bread 
and  ripe  tomatoes.  We  asked  her  to  go  to  the  milk  house  and  get  us  some 
thick  sweet  cream  and  soon  we  had  a  delicious  sandwich,  and  of  course  we 
had  the  melon  for  dessert.  Lillie  wanted  to  join  us  in  the  loft  but  had  been 
forbidden  to  do  so.  After  our  lunch  we  laid  on  the  sweet  smelling  hay  and 
read  Black  Beauty,  which  Lillie  had  slipped  to  us.  As  evening  descended  and 
chore  time  arrived  and  everyone  was  too  busy  to  watch  anyone,  we  came 
down  and  helped  with  the  chores  as  we  were  expected  to  have  everything 
done  when  the  folks  came  from  town.  Of  course  we  had  scarcely  started 
eating  until  the  events  of  the  day  had  to  be  aired  and  the  melon  tale  was 
told.  Mama  said,  “Did  you  get  melons,”  but  we  had  our  mouths  full  of  food 
and  had  been  told  never  to  talk  with  our  mouths  full.  Mama  went  on  to 
other  topics,  or  perhaps  with  all  her  wisdom  she  may  have  thought,  “Right 
will  out.”  Daisy  and  I  were  real  anxious  to  get  to  bed  so  we  wouldn’t  be 
questioned  about  the  melons.  It  hit  like  a  bomb  shell  about  ten  at  night. 
Mama  came  running  to  us  and  said,  “Did  you  eat  melons?”  We  said,  “No,” 
it  was  the  shortest  word  we  knew.  Now  enters  the  beast  of  justification.  I 
ask  you  was  there  ever  a  normal  child  who  hasn’t  denied  a  prank  to  defend 
himself?  Only,  George  and  I  have  always  contended  that  it  is  just  a  statement 
— that  it  is  better  to  tell  the  truth  than  a  story.  Mama  grabbed  the  old  white 
chamber  and  soon  it  was  overflowing.  We  could  deny  the  truth  no  longer, 
there  were  those  little  brown  seeds  to  plainly  speak  the  truth. 

The  next  day  in  the  shade  of  the  old  sod  henhouse  Mama  gave  us  a 
good  whipping  with  a  keen  little  switch  and  explained  that  we  had  storied 
and  also  should  have  waited  for  the  melons  to  ripen,  so  they  would  not  have 
made  us  sick.  We  were  kept  very  busy  for  the  next  few  days  as  more  pun' 
ishment  for  this  misdeed.  As  1  peek  into  my  hall  of  memory  I  see  other 
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members  of  my  family  who  were  no  better  behaved  than  I.  It  is  only  that  1 
dare  write  more  of  the  things  I  did.  There  is  a  sense  of  remorse  stealing 
over  me  as  I  thnk  of  the  many  things  we  did,  but  Mama  always  said, 
Children  will  be  children.”  I  have  heard  my  Father  remark  many,  many 
times  that  we  were  the  best  children  to  mind  and  do  our  work,  that  he  never 
had  to  worry  when  he  told  us  to  do  a  thing,  he  knew  it  would  be  done. 
Perhaps  our  childish  pranks  amused  them  and  gave  spice  to  their  lives-. 

We  had  fun,  what  with  pillow  fights  and  giggling  fits  after  we  were  all 
settled  in  bed,  and  no  doubt  Mama  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief  that  all  noise  had 
ceased  and  she  could  drop  off  in  deep  slumber  after  a  strenuous  day  of  assorted 
tasks.  I  never  see  a  full  moon  but  that  it  recalls  one  such  night  of  pillow 
fights  and  giggling. 

“C'h'iTd-r'C'n,  temper  down,”  rang  Mama’s  voice,  but  we  kept  on 
until  Papa  took  over.  We  told  him  we  were  too  hot  to  get  too  sleep.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “I’ll  cool  you  olf.”  Raising  his  voice  in  an  understandable  crescendo 
he  called,  “Jennie,  Albert,  Florence,  Mattie,  Daisy,  all  of  you  line  up  in  the 
yard  and  cool  off.”  There  we  took  our  stand  rowed  up  like  so  many  wooden 
soldiers,  for  when  Papa  spoke  it  struck  terror  to  our  beings.  At  first  it  was 
very  amusing,  as  we  stood  in  bare  feet  and  long  flowing  sleeping  gear,  we 
looked  like  ghosts  out  to  frighten  the  very  devil.  We  managed  some  whis' 
pered  giggles  and  faintly  spoken  words.  Papa’s  loud  snoring  soon  took  all  the 
glee  out  of  us,  we  had  cooled  off.  Now  we  realised  what  had  happened  to 
us — our  parents  had  gone  to  sleep  and  forgotten  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mama  was  dreaming  about  us — her  telepathic  mind  always  seemed  to  register 
when  one  of  her  children  needed  her  help.  As  fear  spread  down  that  row  of 
sleepy-*eyed,  cowed  children  Mama’s  comforting  voice  split  the  still  night 
air,  “You  may  all  get  to  bed  if  you  have  cooled  off!” 

One  of  my  earliest  impressions  was  such  a  vicious  affair  I  even  feel 
remorse  at  writing  it.  I  was  awakened  one  night  by  the  loud  and  lustful 
screaming  of  Daisy.  Seems  she  had  the  stomach  ache.  When  I  saw  the  castor 
oil  bottle  I  knew  what  would  happen  to  Daisy.  Sure  enough,  Papa  clamped 
his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  her  nose  and  Mama  poured  a  spoonful  of  this 
healing  potion  in  all  its  potency  down  the  hatch.  It  was  a  murderous  spectacle 
— the  child  kicking  and  struggling  for  breath,  overpowered  by  two  huge 
people — and  that  is  just  what  I  thought  when  I  saw  them.  My  anger  knew 
no  bounds  and  I  started  crying.  Papa  asked  what  was  the  matter  and  I  said 
my  tummy  hurt,  but  my  crying  was  just  sympathy  for  Daisy  and  punishment 
for  Papa.  I  knew  I  wouldn’t  be  punished  when  I  was  sick  and  I  never  thought 
about  the  possibility  of  getting  a  dose  of  caster  oil.  Mama  said  I  didn’t  need 
one  when  Papa  suggested  I  have  one.  Mama  didn’t  keep  a  record  but  she  did 
know  who  did  and  who  didn’t  have  their  B.M.  Wasn’t  she  always  on  the 
job?  No  morning  coffees  and  comforting  cigarettes  to  fill  the  morning,  no 
clubs  or  bridge  parties  in  the  afternoon. 

There  are  many,  many  wonderful  mothers  in  this  modern  time  but  I 
do  believe  there  is  far  too  much  being  away  from  the  home  to  promote  good 
family  life,  a  family  life  as  we  knew  and  enjoyed  it.  1  have  no  aversion  to 
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the  modern  way  of  living,  I  am  indeed  grateful  that  I  was  permitted  to  live 
in  an  age  when  families  all  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat,  grace  was  said,  and 
good  substantial  meals  were  provided.  I  see  our  family  table  now,  with  white 
table  cloth,  twelve  or  fourteen  seated  around  it.  I  cannot  mention  all  the 
good  dishes  we  would  have,  but  I  long  to  taste  some  of  them  now.  Perhaps 
in  my  very  early  childhood,  or  at  least  the  lean  years,  the  meals  were  rather 
frugal.  I  contend  that  was  better  than  too  many  sweets  or  too  hurried  a 
meal  so^  we  could  get  olf  to  a  ball  game  or  off  to  a  show,  or  watch  a  mur' 
deious  rV  program.  I  did  love  my  childhood  and  give  credit  to  my  wonder' 
ful  parents  for  making  it  one  I  will  always  cherish. 

Getting  back  to  my  make-believe  tummy  ache.  A  walking  duet  took 
place.  Mama  with  Daisy,  Papa  with  me,  tenderly  carrying  us  across  their 
shoulders  to  relieve  the  pain.  I  kept  forcing  more  cry,  just  as  long  as  Daisy 
cried.  The  castor-oil  of  our  day  was  not  what  it  is  today,  it  was  enough  to 
sti  ike  horror  to  any  child  s  mind.  It  was  foul  tasting,  so  thick  and  slimy,  and 
acted  like  it  resented  being  swallowed,  its  medicinal  value  meant  much  to 
the  pioneers.  T  hey  had  more  effective  home  remdies  than  the  proverbial  dog 
has  fleas.  When  I  was  forty  years  old,  Papa  was  telling  how  “the  children  of 
today  are  always  trying  to  put  one  over  on  their  parents,  now  you  children 
really  minded  and  I  would  have  just  like  to  have  seen  you  try  some  of  the 
pranks  of  today  on  Mama  and  I.”  Then  I  told  him  of  my  feigned  stomach 
ache.  He  said,  I  am  a  darn  good  notion  to  paddle  you  now.”  Speaking  of 
home  remedies,  Mama  sure  had  a  way  of  making  hers  work  both  on  her  own 
and  neighbors  illnesses.  She  buggied  all  over  the  countryside  to  administer 
them  in  various  forms  of  disease.  Soon  as  she  reached  the  sick-bedside  the 
fever  was  reduced  by  tepid  baths,  muscles  relaxed  by  gently  rubbing  with 
some  homemade  ointment,  coughs  ceased  after  a  few  doses  of  onion  syrup. 
With  hot  bricks  at  the  feet,  cool  cloth  on  the  head,  a  few  magic  words  of 
comfort  soon  a  giddy  sleepiness  overtook  the  patient,  and  when  they  awoke 
convalescence  had  set  in.  Many  young  married  mothers  cried  out  their  woes 
on  her  shoulders  and  went  away  comforted,  fortified  and  assured  everything 
would  be  all  right,  by  her  eternally  friendly  attitude. 

In  those  days  one  bought  what  he  could  pay  for,  no  installments  to  meet 
each  month.  Life  meant  long  days  of  work  and  self  denial,  and  everyone 
helped  his  neighbor,  so  Mama  sewed  too.  Some  of  the  garments  she  con¬ 
structed  were  really  beautiful,  others  real  monstrosities.  To  mention  one,  the 
long-legged  long-sleeved  under  gear  made  of  gray,  brown,  or  some  dark 
colored  outing  flannel,  the  legs  so  much  larger  than  the  legs  of  the  child  it 
had  to  be  lapped  over  in  a  grotesque  lump  under  the  heavy  knit  stockings. 
Our  legs  looked  like  the  legs  of  a  pugilist,  padded  and  ready  for  a  bout. 
When  I  went  to  high  school  I  laid  mine  off  and  wore  only  my  black  sateen 
bloomers.  When  we  went  to  country  school  I  remember  many  times  these 
hated  things  would  bulge  out  the  holes  in  our  stockings  as  if  they  were  coming 
up  for  air.  But  every  other  child  wore  them  too,  so  we  were  partners  in 
misery.  But  Mama  did  make  some  sweet  dainty  little  bloomers  out  of  the 
flour  sacks  for  our  Sunday  pants — sometimes  you  might  have  Highpatent,  or 
Blue  Goose  on  your  seat.  Whatever  the  brand  name  of  the  flour  she  was 
using,  some  of  the  letters  refused  to  come  out,  the  brand  name  was  messed 
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up,  the  results  “Highpat,”  “Blue  Goo,”  or  “Wes  Best”  for  Wauneta  Best. 
It  s  hard  to  recall  just  how  we  did  look  in  our  youth,  but  it’s  amusing  to 
compare  this  undergear  with  ours  of  today  in  its  gossamer  texture  and  the 
space  it  covers. 

On  wash  day  our  clothes  line  was  an  evil  looking  thing,  Papa’s  red 
flannels  heading  the  parade,  right  on  down  the  line  these  other  hideous  look¬ 
ing  garments.  Especially  when  Jack  Frost  took  a  part  in  wash  day,  and  things 
froze  in  serpentine  shapes.  Like  all  folk  of  those  days,  we  were  happy  to  see 
the  washed  clothes  on  the  line  since  wash  day  necessitated  a  “bucket  brigade” 
as  we  moved  gallons  and  gallons  of  water  from  the  milk  house  to  the  house. 
Then  came  the  running  of  the  washing  machine,  each  took  his  turn  at  the 
wheel.  All  white  things  were  boiled  in  the  boiler,  the  water  having  been 
broken  by  a  strong  solution  of  lye,  the  lye  soap  which  Mama  made  shaved 
up  and  dissolved  in  the  boiler.  No  germ  or  smudge  of  dirt  could  survive  that 
boiling,  surging  ordeal,  and  when  sheets,  table  cloths,  pillow  cases,  and  tea 
towels  hung  on  the  line  on  a  sunny  summer  day  in  all  their  whiteness,  you 
thought  wash  day  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all. 

Then  came  ironing  and  patching  day,  after  all  things  not  ironed  were 
put  away.  We  had  a  large  stocking  bag,  and  after  the  stockings  were  patched 
and  paired  off  they  were  rolled  together  and  into  the  bag  they  went,  and  it 
was  a  big  scramble  to  find  some  to  fit.  I  never  thought  that  was  the  right 
method  of  keeping  stockings,  but  since  we  just  wore  the  ones  we  pulled  out 
and  didn’t  have  them  marked,  seems  there  was  never  much  argument  about 
what  we  wore — we  just  wore  them  or  else.  Winter  ironing  wasn’t  so  bad 
when  heat  was  appreciated,  but  oh  those  hot  summer  days  of  ironing  so  many 
white  petticoats,  panties,  dresses,  and  sunbonnets.  Early  in  my  remembrance 
of  ironing  we  heated  those  six  flat  irons,  reposing  under  two  upended  skillets, 
with  cow  chips.  On  one  such  day  the  two  older  girls  were  ironing  and  it  was 
up  to  Daisy  and  I  to  keep  the  chip  tubs  full.  We  made  many  trips  to  the 
hill  side  to  gather  the  chips,  it  was  so  hot,  and  our  play  was  beckoning  us  so 
we  just  decided  they  were  burning  too  many  chips.  To  even  the  score  we 
picked  some  nice  juicy  ones  and  tenderly  laid  them  atop  the  dry  chips  in  the 
tub,  placing  them  in  front  of  the  stove.  We  dashed  out  of  the  door,  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  granary,  and  once  again  took  up  our  play.  The  girls  came 
out  yelling,  with  fingers  dripping  a  messy  grass  green  substance.  The  elder 
one  with  lath  in  hand  and  a  menacing  look  in  her  eyes,  herded  us  into  the 
house  and  demanded  we  get  the  fuel  out,  so  our  joke  backfired.  We  had  to 
return  to  the  hillside  and  gather  more  chips,  but  our  subversive  thoughts 
stayed  with  us,  until  the  tubs  were  well  filled  with  heat-giving  fuel,  which 
we  offered  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  ironers.  They  cried  out,  “It  took  us 
twenty  minutes  to  scour  our  hands,  then  when  we  returned  to  the  ironing 
the  irons  were  stone  cold.  If  you  two  will  go  bug  the  potatoes  in  the  garden 
(we  always  had  a  large  patch  in  the  field  for  winter  use,  and  the  small  one 
in  the  garden  for  early  use)  we  won’t  tell  the  folks  on  you.”  This  was  pure 
blackmail,  but  we  took  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  soon  we  descended  on  the 
bugs  with  half-filled  buckets  of  water.  We  would  shake  the  vine  over  the 
bucket  and  some  of  the  culprits  would  fall  into  the  water,  more  fell  on  the 
ground  and  had  to  be  retrieved.  To  capture  them  was  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
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there  was  the  ha  id  shelled  brown  striped  one  which  could  see  our  approach 
and  diop  to  the  ground  bottom  side  up,  feet  clamped  to  its  body  as  if  it  were 
dead.  It  never  made  a  struggle,  if  it  had  only  fought  back  it  would  have 
been  more  interesting,  but  there  it  lay  inert.  Now  in  this  year  1955  I  am 
working  in  Ladies  Ready-to-Wear,  a  beautiful  tailored  brown  striped  suit 
came  in  and  as  I  marked  it  and  racked  it,  I  thought  of  those  brown  potato 

bugs.  That  old  anger  came  back  and  I  thought  I  wouldn’t  sell  that  suit  to  my 
worst  enemy. 

Then  the  gray  one  that  could  fly  which  gave  us  a  little  competition.  We 
had  to  work  for  our  prize.  When  we  moved  the  vine  they  took  off  like  a  jet 
propelled  bomber,  usually  landing  on  the  vine  we  had  just  bugged.  Many 
times  we  just  murdered  them  with  our  bare  hands  by  mashing  them,  that 
was  the  surest  way  to  keep  them  from  returning  again  to  the  potato  plant. 
Also  a  soft  bright  red  bug  infested  the  plant,  they  sat  underneath  the  leaf. 
There  was  a  litter  of  them,  papa  and  mama  and  all  the  little  ones  just  sat 
waiting  to  be  upended  into  the  death  trap.  I  can’t  remember  which  of  the 
species  I  hated  most,  occasionally  we  had  to  stir  the  bugs  down  in  the  bucket 
so  they  couldn  t  crawl  out  over  the  top.  This  was  the  pioneers  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  pests.  There  were  no  insecticides  in  common  use.  Perhaps 
our  parents,  with  our  inscrutable  behavior,  made  the  bug  picking  campaigns 
just  another  laborious  project  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief.  Come  potato  picking 
time,  I  liked  it.  Every  available  child  went  off  to  the  patch  armed  with  a 
plow  bucket  fitting  his  size.  Papa  plowed  down  the  row  and  like  hungry 
vultures  we  swept  down  each  furrow.  By  nightfall  the  ground  had  been  well 
dredged  and  not  a  potato  remained.  Much  of  the  good  earth  was  carried 
away  as  it  had  settled  in  our  ears,  eyes,  hair  and  in  every  crack  and  crevice 
of  our  anatomy,  but  it  was  good  fresh  dirt  and  did  us  no  harm. 

I  have  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  I  talk  to  some  person  reared  in  the 
pioneer  days,  viewing  their  childhood  days  with  scorn,  feeling  it  was  only 
the  torturous  grind  of  work.  True,  there  were  schoollcss  days,  denials  of  many 
things  children  want,  but  I  believe  many  of  the  so-called  hardships  build 
character.  I  count  myself  lucky  only  good  books  came  into  our  home,  reading 
was  an  enjoyable  pastime.  I  know  of  no  medium  of  communication  that  is  a 
substitute  for  books — all  the  past,  much  of  the  present  and  some  of  the  future 
can  be  found  in  books.  Books  stimulate  thought,  where  else  in  all  the  world 
can  you  find  equal  perspective?  1  think  with  pleasure  of  the  long  winter 
evenings  we  gathered  around  that  long  table  to  study  our  lessons  or  read. 
It  was  Papa’s  rule  that  that  we  did  it  in  silence,  perhaps  someone  would  ven¬ 
ture  a  question  for  Papa  to  answer.  To  me  that  was  living.  I  have  no  regrets 
about  my  childhood  days. 

On  a  bright  June  fourth  morning  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  we 
children  were  shucked  out  of  bed  and  mustered  at  the  table  for  breakfast. 
Papa  was  looking  strangely  happy,  almost  a  smile  on  his  usually  stern  face, 
but  Mama  was  missing.  Never  venturing  a  qeustion,  we  stood  or  sat  in  mute 
silence  as  grace  was  said.  After  the  hot  biscuits  were  passed  and  everyone 
was  deep  in  the  business  at  hand  Papa  said,  “There  is  a  new  colt  at  the  barn, 
old  Cute  has  a  little  colt,  looks  just  like  her.”  Now  that  was  a  lot  of  small 
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talk  for  Papa;  we  soon  learned  that  was  not  the  cause  of  the  happy  look  on 
Papa  s  face.  A  son  had  been  born  during  the  night,  later  given  the  name  of 
Laurence  Edward.  It  may  have  been  Papa  resented  his  progeny;  six  girls  had 
come  in  rotation,  and  with  his  expansion  in  farming  and  ranching,  wasn’t  it 
expedient  a  boy  baby  was  more  acceptable.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his  girls, 
we  had  to  earn  our  salt,  as  he  said  many  times,  taking  this  literally  I  think 
things  would  have  beeen  pretty  salty  at  times.  Lie  did  love  his  girls  and  I 
think  was  proud  of  us  in  his  own  quiet  way.  And  didn’t  we  ride  horses  with 
the  best  of  boy  riders?  We  milked,  pitched  hay  and  manure,  hurried,  hurried 
from  one  farm  task  to  the  next  trying  to  make  up  for  not  being  boys.  We 
didn’t  do  so  bad  with  cuss  words,  we  knew  some  pretty  good  ones  and  let 
them  loose  in  all  their  furor  when  we  were  way  down  in  the  verdant  hills 
and  valleys,  with  only  the  cows  to  hear,  just  to  let  off  steam. 

I  am  sure  you  oldsters  remember  the  go-devil,  this  was  a  vicious  looking 
implement  used  to  tend  the  corn.  We  girls  ran  it  sometimes.  Thinking  of  the 
time  I  was  helping  Papa  go  over  the  corn  driving  three  horses  hitched  to  this 
evil  contrivance.  I  was  ever  conscious  of  those  menacing  knives  so  close 
beneath  me  as  I  sat  astride  that  wobbly  seat  and  realized  one  slip  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  some  other  member  of  my  body.  As  the  knives 
sloughed  off  the  weeds  from  their  life-giving  roots  it  dug  up  the  soil  which 
swirled  directly  into  your  face  and  mouth— you  had  to  swallow  it  or  choke. 
Finishing  one  field  we  drove  across  the  prairie  to  reach  another  field,  Papa 
taking  the  lead.  We  came  to  one  of  those  wagon  roads,  two  deep  tracks,  Papa 
sledded  over  it  with  no  trouble,  but  I  was  driving  one  old  lazy  gray  mare,  a 
gay  filly,  and  a  blind  horse.  As  I  hit  the  road  the  gray  mare  stopped  dead  still, 
the  filly  tried  to  jump,  and  the  poor  old  blind  horse  did  its  best  to  hurdle  the 
road.  Consequently  the  go-devil  upset  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  amidst  tangled 
lines,  the  go-devil,  horses  feet  and  the  deep  road.  Papa  saw  my  plight  and 
quickly  came  back  to  help  me,  he  was  frightened  by  my  inextricable  condition. 
Once  out  of  the  entanglement  we  put  the  go-devil  in  the  wagon  to  be  taken 
to  the  house  to  be  repaired.  I  was  happy  that  it  had  been  put  out  of  working 
condition,  as  I  felt  I  had  consumed  enough  dirt  for  one  day. 

Speaking  of  fixing  things  always  brings  to  my  mind  Papas  craftsmanship 
and  the  time  Mama  said  we  needed  a  larger  wash-stand,  the  one  we  were 
using  had  barely  enough  room  for  a  wash  basin  and  soap  dish.  We  needed 
two  wash  basins  since  the  family  was  so  enlarged.  So  gathering  his  hammer, 
saw  and  some  lumber,  he  stationed  himself  in  the  yard  and  started  sawing, 
hammering,  and  nailing — no  measuring.  Using  the  legs  from  the  old  stand  he 
set  them  farther  apart,  making  the  top  much  larger.  He  tapered  off  the  side 
pieces  and  at  the  back  he  used  a  ten  or  twelve  inch  board  to  catch  the  splat¬ 
ters  from  washing.  When  he  had  it  all  nailed  together  Mama  was  called  to 
inspect  it.  She  took  one  look,  I  think  she  wanted  to  cry,  but  she  said,  "Why 
did  you  use  that  board  at  the  back  with  the  two  knots  and  all  those  rough 
places?”  One  knot  had  fallen  out  in  the  nailing  process,  leaving  a  large  hole. 
Papa  had  no  good  answer,  because  Mama  was  pointing  at  two  very  good 
looking  pieces  of  lumber.  "Well”,  he  said,  "I'll  take  that  off  and  replace  it 
with  a  good  piece.”  “Oh,  just  leave  it”,  Mama  replied  as  she  stormed  into  the 
house.  But  the  stand  stayed  in  the  yard  all  night.  The  following  day  it  was 
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brought  into  the  house  and  reposed  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  for  many  a 
day,  many  wash  pans  were  worn  out  on  it,  and  it  was  greeted  by  many  dirty 
faces  and  hands.  But  h/Iama  covered  it  with  oibcloth,  the  hole  well  out  of 
sight.  Behind  it  she  hung  a  splasher  on  which  was  embroidered  in  red  two 
playful  kittens  splashing  in  a  pan  of  water.  I  am  sure  every  pioneer  family 
remembers  the  wash  stand. 

Papa  s  hog  pens  and  sheds  were  made  much  the  same  way,  many  times 
a  boaid  was  nailed  to  the  corner  post  and  extended  several  inches  beyond, 
but  it  stayed  that  way.  Didn’t  it  keep  the  hogs  in  just  as  well?  But  out  of 
these  same  pens  came  the  best  hogs  in  all  the  neighborhood,  always  bringing 
top  market  prices.  I  drove  a  wagon  one  time  when  hogs  had  to  go  to  market. 
Papa  borrowed  a  wagon,  and  Albert,  Papa,  and  I  started  real  early,  not  early 
as  we  would  have  had  it  been  hot  weather.  Then  the  hogs  were  loaded  at 
one  or  two  in  the  morning  and  gotten  to  town  before  the  heat  of  the  day. 
But  this  day  was  late  in  fall  and  very  cool,  in  fact  we  had  to  get  out  and 
walk  beside  the  wagons  to  keep  warm,  get  our  blood  circulating.  As  we 
reached  town  and  the  stock  yards,  some  man  came  out  and  took  my  team  and 
wagon  and  Papa  said  for  me  to  go  over  to  the  store  and  get  warm.  I  was 
pretty  bashful  and  didn’t  relish  going  alone,  but  I  timidly  entered  the  store 
with  nose  dripping  and  shins  shaking.  But  the  sight  of  the  red  hot  stove  en- 
couraged  me  and  I  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  beside  me  in  another  lay  a  big 
old  gray  tom  cat.  He  got  up  and  yawned  and  let  out  a  welcoming  mew.  From 
behind  the  counter  a  bustling  little  man  appeared  and  said,  “How  are  you". 
I  looked  at  him,  but  I  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  talking  to  me  or  the  tom 
cat,  he  was  cross-eyed.  Soon  Papa  and  Albert  came  in  cold  and  hungry.  Soon 
as  they  had  warmed  up  a  bit  Papa  bought  some  soda  crackers,  large  as  four 
of  the  modern  day  crackers,  a  can  of  sardines,  which  he  opened  with  his 
jack  knife.  Spreading  them  on  the  crackers,  he  handed  them  to  us  and  right 
there  by  the  old  ginger  snap  barrel  we  ate  our  dinner.  The  little  cross-eyed 
man  went  over  to  the  round  of  cheese  and  cut  off  a  wedge  of  cheese  and 
handed  it  to  Papa  saying,  “Have  some  cheese  with  your  lunch,  and  help 
yourself  to  the  ginger  snaps,  Mr.  Ingold".  He  knew  well  he  would  get  a 
goodly  chunk  of  Papas  hog  money,  the  hogs  brought  top  market  price  that 
day.  After  our  lunch  we  all  went  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  deposited  our 
germs,  along  with  the  community  germs  on  the  dipper  as  we  drank  from  the 
public  watering  pail.  I  am  sure  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  have  each  made 
a  trip  like  this  and  it  will  be  refreshed  with  pleasure  as  you  read  this.  That 
is  the  main  purpose  of  these  writings. 


PLEASURES,  PETS,  AND  PESTS 


Pleasures.  One  of  the  greatest  was  being  a  member  of  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  our  short  school  terms,  Sunday  School  and  church,  neighborhood 
gatherings,  babies,  and  many  others  1  will  not  mention. 

Pets.  Cats,  dogs,  birds  with  broken  wings,  bunny  rabbits,  turtles,  ground 
squirrels,  pigs,  calves,  a  chicken  hawk,  and  babies. 
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Pests.  Fleas,  bedbugs,  grasshoppers,  house  flies,  dust  storms,  prairie  fires, 
and  babies;  also  so  many  more  I  have  tried  to  forget. 

As  you  see  I  have  listed  the  babies  in  each  category,  which  I  will  prove 
to  you  is  right.  Didn  t  a  new  one  come  just  when  the  old  one  was  losing  its 
cuteness?  And  if  you  have  played  with  a  cunning  little  one  or  cared  for  one, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Someone  may  say  how  can  such  a  large  family  be 
enjoyable,  so  much  sharing,  lots  of  work,  doing  without,  etc?  Well,  that  is 
just  what  made  ours  a  very  happy  family  and  ever  willing  to  share.  We  still 
are,  it  has  remained  with  us  down  through  our  adult  life. 

We  never  bothered  Mama  with  “What  can  we  do  next”?  If  one  didn’t 
have  the  answer  another  one  did  and  we  worked  and  played  in  the  utmost 
harmony,  and  it  was  a  pleasure.  We  did  enjoy  school  as  six  or  seven  of  us 
would  carry  our  lunch  in  the  grape  basket  and  gather  in  that  little  sod 
school  house  to  do  our  numbers,  reading,  spelling,  etc.  First  a  dirt  floor,  very 
few  desks.  I  remember  one  girl  sat  on  an  old  churn  and  she  made  good  use 
of  it  by  falling  from  it  at  various  times,  purposely  to  make  the  kids  laugh. 
Our  teachers  were  an  odd,  but  good  assortment,  one  had  no  eye  lashes,  which 
intrigued  me  and  I  tried  to  pull  mine  out  but  they  were  too  firmly  rooted. 
She  gave  the  best  recitations  I  have  ever  heard.  Her  method  of  discipline  was 
odd  and  not  very  effective.  She  had  a  small  box  in  the  corner  and  every  mis' 
demeanor  meant  a  term  in  the  box.  One  great  hulk  of  a  boy  was  sent  to  the 
box  one  day,  he  could  not  remember  the  letter  “H”.  He  tried  to  get  into  the 
box  but  it  was  too  small  and  all  it  did  was  give  the  school  room  full  of  kids 
a  good  laugh,  as  he  wasn’t  easily  embarrased. 

We  had  some  good  programs  in  school,  not  every  week,  but  holidays 
and  the  end  of  the  term.  Our  time  was  spent  in  study,  our  recesses  and  noon 
hours  were  spent  in  lively  play,  and  of  course  a  few  playground  fights.  We 
visited  other  schools  on  the  last  day  of  school  and  had  a  joint  program  with 
all  the  parents  present  and  a  big  dinner  spread  out  on  boards  running  down 
the  center  of  the  room.  It  was  such  fun.  My  mind  sweeps  back  to  one  such 
affair,  our  school  had  been  invited  to  one  a  few  miles  away  for  the  day’s 
activities.  The  dinner  after  which  came  the  program.  Now  I  had  a  piece  to 
speak  (I  wasn’t  very  old)  but  I  got  up  to  give  my  donation.  I  had  no  sooner 
started  until  Daisy  let  out  a  scream  and  yelled,  “That’s  my  piece.”  I  con' 
tinued  but  was  completely  drowned  out  by  her  screaming  and  got  no  ap' 
plause,  so  the  kind  teacher  said  to  Mama,  “Well,  let  Daisy  come  up  and 
speak  it.”  She  didn’t  realise  what  that  did  to  me,  I  have  never  thought  up 
anything  that  I  thought  equal  to  that,  to  bring  embarrassment  to  Daisy  such 
as  I  had  that  day. 

Mama  saw  to  it  we  attended  Sunday  School  pretty  regularly,  and  could 
say  our  Bible  verses  each  Sunday.  I  still  have  a  picture  I  received  for  being 
able  to  say  the  most  Bible  verses  one  quarter.  Daisy  got  one  too,  she  didn’t 
know  as  many  as  I  but  was  younger,  seems  she  could  always  put  one  over 
on  me.  Our  very  nice  teacher  made  it  such  a  pleasure  to  attend  Sunday 
School.  How  we  did  love  our  Children  days  which  came  once  each  year. 
Much  preparation  went  into  the  decoration  of  the  sod  church  and  my,  how 
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the  wild  prairie  flowers  suffered  as  they  were  picked  and  carried  by  the  wash 
tubs  full  into  the  church  to  be  placed  above  the  windows,  and  a  floral  bower 
behind  the  spot  on  the  floor  where  the  children  stood  to  recite  pieces  and 
sing  songs.  I  remember  the  young  man  who  played  the  old  reed  organ  as  we 
sang.  How  I  envied  him,  but  as  years  went  by  and  Idearned  to  play,  and 
played  on  that  same  organ  for  church  and  Sunday  School,  I  would  get  so 
tired  at  a  revival  meeting  playing  over  and  over  the  invitation  SQng,  our 
preachers  didn  t  give  up  easily,  I  almost  wished  I  had  never  learned  to  play. 


Children  s  Day  was  an  albday  affair  with  dinner,  a  morning  service, 
and  afternoon  program.  We  had  some  pretty  sharp  Christmases  and  some 
real  dull  ones  in  those  years.  One  Christmas  in  the  sod  church  seems  to  stand 
out  in  my  memory,  the  holiday  spirit  hovered  over  our  home  for  weeks  in 
advance.  Papa  had  promised  Aunt  Sara  he  would  attend,  usually  he  stayed 
behind  and  kept  the  baby  while  Mama  took  the  rest  of  us.  We  did  play  a 
pretty  important  part  in  most  of  the  things  that  went  on  at  the  church,  we 
outnumbered  most  of  the  other  families.  Just  why  this  one  particular  Christ' 
mas  left  its  imprint  so  firmly  on  my  mind  you  can  readily  see.  Mama  had 
the  smaller  children  s  hair  done  up  in  rags  so  there  would  be  some  curly- 
headed  Ingolds  there;  but  we  older  ones  had  the  same  tight  braids,  maybe 
with  a  little  fringe  at  the  end  of  the  braid,  the  ribbon  tied  up  a  short  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  hair  which  produced  the  fringe.  We  could  let  that  hang 
over  one  shoulder,  but  I  never  dared  because  my  nose  was  always  needing 
attention,  and  you  well  remember  a  hanky  wasn’t  always  handy,  and  most 
everyone  used  their  dress  tail  instead. 


The  program  was  well  under  way.  I  recall  with  horror  I  faintly  heard 
my  name  called,  I  was  deep  in  thought  going  over  my  piece,  and  thinking  of 
all  the  times  I  had  cried  when  learning  that  very  dramatic  poem.  Someone 
next  to  me  roused  me  out  of  my  lethargy,  I  gathered  strength  enough  to 
walk  to  the  speakers  spot.  I  took  my  station  and  in  a  faltering  trembling 
voice  these  words  came  out,  “Down  by  the  river  side  frozen  and  brown  stood 
a  wee  Christmas  tree.”  My  brain  blocked,  I  could  not  think  of  another  word. 
Shifting  from  one  black  stockinged  leg  to  the  other,  turning  red,  then  a  pea 
green,  first  hot  chill  then  cold  spread  over  my  entire  body,  until  one  of  my 
more  brilliant  sisters  (God  bless  her)  piped  up  with  the  next  line.  We 
always  knew  each  other’s  pieces  better  than  our  own.  I  got  my  balance,  my 
brain  let  loose,  and  brushing  down  my  goose  pimples,  I  waxed  eloquent  and 
with  all  my  oratorical  power  1  gave  a  fine  rendition  of  that  poem,  so  thought 
my  childish  ego.  For  as  the  ladies  lifted  their  hankies  form  laps  to  faces  I 
thought  they  were  wiping  away  the  tears,  but  I  surmise  it  was  to  cover  their 
merriment  at  my  embarrassment.  It  was  a  pathetic  story  of  a  little  crippled 
girl.  She  begged  her  father  to  let  her  go  out  into  the  forest  to  select  her  tree. 
The  father,  not  being  able  to  deny  his  crippled  child  her  wish,  had  a  sleigh 
drawn  by  two  prancing  horses  brought  around  to  their  home,  and  wrapping 
the  child  in  furs  they  set  off  to  the  forest.  There  were  many  beautiful  trees 
ready  to  be  felled  and  taken  to  homes  to  be  gaily  decorated  and  bring  joy  to 
children’s  hearts.  The  little  girl  could  not  see  the  one  she  wanted,  rounding 
a  bend  in  the  road  close  by  the  river  side  she  spied  the  little  brown  tree. 
“There  is  the  tree  I  want,”  she  cried.  “Oh  that  beautiful  tree  over  there,” 
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said  her  father.  “No,  no,  that  one  right  there,”  pointing  to  the  little  tree. 
Now  this  little  tree  had  been  wishing  some  child  would  choose  it  and  it 
would  be  decorated  and  hung  with  bright  packages  and  set  'by  a  crackling 
fireplace  on  this  Christmas  day  to  gladden  some  poor  child’s  heart.  The 
father  was  reluctant  to  grant  the  child’s  wish  but  she  wanted  it  so  badly 
and  none  other  would  do,  so  it  was  cut  and  carried  off  to  the  home,  which 
was  a  manison.  After  it  was  placed  by  the  fireside  and  all  ready  the  crippled 
child  was  wheeled  in  and  she  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  “That  is  the  most 
beautiful  tree  in  all  the  world.” 

To  end  a  miserable  evening,  for  me  all  the  gifts  I  got  I  could  not  show 
to  a  mixed  crowd.  Mama  had  put  a  pair  of  black  sateen  bloomers  on  the  tree 
for  me.  Aunt  Sara,  a  pair  of  garters — they  were  right  pretty  in  lace  and  rib¬ 
bon,  but  you  just  didn’t  show  these  things  to  anyone  but  your  own  sex. 
Uncle  Hugh  gave  me  a  comb,  it  being  the  first  one  I  had  ever  owned  sorta 
made  up  for  the  other  gifts,  but  soon  it  was  reposing  with  some  other  tooth¬ 
less  combs  on  the  shelf  at  home,  being  used  by  all  members  of  the  family. 
As  we  drove  home  in  the  moonlight  the  air  was  crispy  cold  and  as  the  wagon 
wheels  crunched  through  the  snow  it  gathered  a  fluorescent  ray  which  enter¬ 
tained  us.  We  were  snug  and  warm  beneath  the  comforters,  and  my  grand 
family  never  tormented  me  about  forgetting  my  recitation. 

Another  Christmas  day  knocking  at  my  memory  door,  and  as  I  open 
the  door  I  see  Papa  and  seven  of  us  children  at  home.  Mama  had  gone  east 
to  visit  her  parents  over  the  holidays,  taking  the  baby  with  her.  It  was  a 
bitter  cold  day,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  The  day  started  out  very 
unpleasantly,  for  at  the  breakfast  table  Millie  missed  Mama  and  began  to 
cry  and  wail.  Everyone  tried  to  cheer  her  up,  finally  Papa  thought  of  the 
pound  of  honey  he  had  gotten  the  day  before  as  he  took  Mama  to  the  train. 
1  think  it  was  to  have  been  a  treat  for  us  on  this  Christmas  day.  Bringing 
it  to  the  table  he  sat  it  by  his  plate,  and  taking  Millie  on  his  knee  he  gave 

heer  a  taste  of  it.  Like  magic  she  stopped  her  crying.  Oh,  how  we  eyed  that 

honey,  each  wanting  to  sample  it.  Soon  we  were  dismissed  from  the  table 
and  scattered  to  our  various  tasks  for  the  day.  Florence  and  1  to  herd  the 
small  herd  of  cattle,  this  was  done  afoot,  we  drove  the  cattle  to  the  allotted 
grass  land  a  mile  from  home.  Even  though  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the 
cold  was  so  severe  we  nearly  fro2,e.  We  sought  out  a  straw  pile  and  dug  a 
little  nest  in  it,  even  though  it  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow  we  got  some 
warmth  from  the  sun  and  our  good  old  dog  Shop  nestled  close  to  us  which 
helped.  Our  anger  bubbled  to  the  top  as  we  thought  of  the  honey,  and  we 
began  to  think  nasty  things  about  Millie — how  she  was  Papa’s  pet,  she  was 
spoiled,  and  why  couldn’t  we  have  some  honey?  Our  inscrutable  thoughts 
warmed  us  some.  Came  time  for  dinner  ,and  being  Christmas  day  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  at  least  have  honey  for  dinner,  only  Millie  got  the  honey.  At  the 

evening  meal  it  was  the  same,  Millie  sat  on  Papa’s  knee  eating  bread  and 
honey,  smacking  her  lips  for  more,  jabbering,  dimpling,  and  casting  winning 
smiles  around  the  table  at  each  of  us,  but  not  one  friendly  smile  was  sent 
her  way.  I  believe  Papa  sensed  the  situation  and  tried  to  relieve  the  tension, 
as  he  said,  addressing  Millie,  “When  you  grow  up  you  will  make  biscuits  for 
Papa,  won’t  you?”  And  to  the  rest  of  us  he  said,  “Eat  your  bread  and  sor- 
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ghum.”  Papa  had  no  knack  of  ironing  out  a  situation  as  did  Mama,  but  he 
tried  and  somehow  I  think  he  wanted  to  very  much. 

Millie  is  the  seventh  child  in  our  family.  Seven  was  a  very  important 
Biblical  number  and  Millie  has  been  a  very  important  one  in  my  life.  I  think 
of  the  year  and  a  half  she  took  out  of  her  young  life,  giving  it  to  me  in  my 
time  of  illness  and  convalescence.  She  gave  of  her  time,  her  money  and  great" 
est  of  all  it  was  given  without  one  word  of  complaint.  Not  only  did  she  do 
for  me,  but  for  many  in  the  hospital  who  loved  her,  she  was  our  bright  and 
shining  light — every  patient  in  my  ward  waited  eagerly  for  her  afternoon  and 
evening  visit.  She  never  disappointed  us  in  the  eleven  months  of  my  stay  in 
the  hospital.  Going  right  down  through  the  years,  stopping  in  the  depression 
years,  Millie  was  Santa.  To  my  children  and  me  she  meant  celery,  cranberries, 
nuts,  candy,  a  gift  for  each  and  much  Christmas  cheer.  These  things  we 
would  not  have  enjoyed  had  she  not  come  to  spend  the  day  with  us.  Now  this 
kindness  of  hers  spreads  to  the  third  generation,  to  my  little  Granddaughter, 
who  loves  and  adores  Millie.  As  I  talked  to  Carol  Rose  Valentines  day, 
over  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  wire  came  these  words,  “''Grandma,  I  got 
a  valentine  from  Aunt  Millie.”  I  am  sure  Millie,  with  all  the  immeasurable 
kindnesses  you  have  given  each  of  us  down  through  the  years,  we  have  all 
forgiven  you  for  eating  all  the  honey  on  that  Christmas  day. 

This  being  the  only  Christmas  Mama  had  been  away  we  missed  the  usual 
gift  which  she  always  had  in  our  stockings  along  with  that  coveted  beautiful 
orange.  In  my  day  an  orange  was  indeed  a  treat.  Now  after  our  present  day 
visit  from  Santa  I  see  many  oranges  tossed  into  the  gutter.  Well,  we  did 
have  a  bit  of  Christmas  after  the  evening  meal  and  the  dishes  had  been  put 
away.  Papa  said,  ‘“You  children  gather  around  the  table.”  We  thought  for 
study,  but  oh  joy,  he  went  to  the  tall  cupboard  and  taking  down  a  sack  he 
doled  out  a  handful  of  peanuts  on  the  table  before  each  of  us.  From  a  smaller 
sack  he  counted  out  three  or  four  pieces  of  red,  blue  and  white  cream  candy. 
Remember  how  soft  it  was  and  what  a  short  time  it  lasted?  We  were  all  so 
touched  with  this  generous  treat  we  could  not  utter  a  word  but  fell  to  hulling 
peanuts  and  beaming  thanks  Papa’s  way.  He  had  retired  to  the  corner  with 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  an  evening  of  reading.  I  am  sure  each  one  of  my 
sisters  and  brothers  remember  this  day. 

Our  Christmas  trees  were  masterpieces  of  ingenious  minds.  Someone 
would  go  down  to  the  creek,  cut  down  a  tree,  and  place  it  in  the  corner  of 
the  church  in  all  its  nakedness  with  its  stark  limbs  pointing  heavenward. 
Soon  the  ladies  worked  on  it  in  harmonious  agreement,  wrapping  it  in  snow 
white  cotton,  to  the  tip  ends.  The  children  at  home  were  stringing  craiv 
berries,  popcorn,  and  making  tissue  paper  chains  of  bright  colored  paper, 
which  would  be  hung  amid  the  boughs  the  day  before  Christmas.  How  pretty 
it  was  with  everything  in  place  and  bright  stars  which  had  been  cut  from 
cardboard  covered  with  foil  twinkling  from  the  branches,  reminding  us  of 
the  Christ  Child’s  Star  which  shone  so  brightly  so  many  years  ago.  This  was 
so  much  a  part  of  the  community  we  were  happy  we  had  created  much  of 
everything  that  went  into  this  celebration.  The  same  with  our  Christmas 
dinner,  we  shall  start  with  the  turkey,  from  mating  time  to  the  finished 
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product  we  knew  it  meant  work.  We  must  find  the  nests  and  if  you  have 
ever  tried  to  outwit  an  old  turkey  hen,  you  know  what  I  mean.  They  sense 
wien  being  watched  and  will  go  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  nest  and 
detour  way  around  to  throw  you  off  the  track.  The  nest  is  usually  hidden 
in  some  far  place  from  the  farm  buildings,  like  down  by  the  hog  fence  among 
sandburrs  thistles,  and  dense  foliage,  under  a  hog  house  or  back  of  the  cow 
shed.  As  they  near  the  nest  they  will  bend  their  bodies  close  to  the  ground 
but  the  Ingold  kids  weren’t  so  dumb,  and  usually  scented  out  the  nest 
before  many  eggs  were  deposited.  We  carried  them  in  to  be  kept  warm  until 
tune  for  incubation  A  shelter  was  placed  over  the  nest,  the  eggs  returned,  and 
now  happy  the  old  turkey  was.  Now  set  in  the  process  of  letting  her  off  for 
feed  and  water  closing  the  opening  again.  After  the  proper  time  the  little 
birds  came,  wobbly  and  peeping  from  the  shell  and  at  the  first  peep  Mama  was 
there  to  bring  them  into  the  house  to  be  kept  warm  and  snug  until  every 
egg  in  the  nest  produced  no  more.  Then  they  were  put  with  the  mother,  and 
on  certain  times  when  turkey  hen  was  needed  to  lay  another  setting  of  eggs, 
the  turks  were  put  with  a  chicken  hen.  I  always  thought  this  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  do  because  the  poor  old  hen  could  not  keep  up  with  the  young 
turkeys  as  they  chased  hoppers  and  bugs  to  the  far  side  of  the  farm.  Many  a 
time  the  old  hen  would  be  bringing  up  the  rear  clucking  in  a  frantic  voice, 
wings  dragging  to  the  ground.  And  soon  the  turkeys  were  going  to  roost  on 
the  windmill,  barn  eaves,  or  the  highest  elevation  on  the  place.  This  their 
foster  mother  could  not  understand.  This  was  another  task,  as  every  turkey 
had  to  be  coaxed  to  come  down  from  the  high  perch  and  herded  into  the 
turkey  house  to  be  tightly  closed  up  for  the  night,  as  an  early  rising  would 
have  meant  straying  away  and  the  wolves  getting  them.  But  one  time  a  two' 
legged  wolf  came  in  and  nearly  emptied  the  house  of  turkeys.  I  think  Mama 
would  much  rather  the  predatory  beast  had  made  off  with  them. 

To  make  ready  for  the  Christmas  dinner  table  the  largest,  fattest  turkey 
was  chosen,  hung  by  its  feet  in  the  doorway  of  the  hen  house,  its  throat 
was  cut  and  the  feathers  plucked  as  a  wrestling  bout  took  place  between  dying 
fowl  and  plucker.  We  were  in  good  practice  since  we  had  dressed  many, 
many  turkeys  for  the  holiday  market.  During  the  day  the  rough  work  was 
done  getting  the  feathers  off,  then  at  night  we  gathered  around  the  table  and 
pinfeathered  them,  and  believe  me  every  thumb  in  the  family  was  sore  for 
days.  Mama  inspected  every  turkey  and  I  am  sure  the  pinfeathers  kept  right 
on  growing,  for  often  they  came  back  to  the  table  not  just  right;  but  Mama 
always  got  top  market  for  her  birds.  So  many  things  took  place  at  this  same 
table,  if  it  could  only  talk  what  a  tale  it  could  tell.  Well,  we  all  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  roasted  turkey  done  to  a  turn.  But,  too,  we  had  helped  produce 
the  pumpkins  for  the  pie,  the  sweet  potatoes  candied  in  rich  syrup,  in  fact 
just  about  everything  that  bedecked  the  table. 

OLD  FASHIONED  DINNERS— By  Edgar  A.  Guest 

It  wasn’t  too  much  work  for  her  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 

To  get  dinner  ready  for  a  dozen  friends  or  so; 

Mother  never  grumbled  at  the  cooking  she  must  do, 

Or  the  dusting  or  the  sweeping, 
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But  she  seemed  to  smile  it  through. 

And  the  times  that  we  were  happiest,  beyond  slightest  doubt, 

Were  when  friends  were  coming  and  we  stretched  the  table- out. 

We  never  thought  when  we  were  young  to  take  our  friends  away, 
And  entertain  them  at  a  club  or  in  some  swell  cafe; 

When  Mother  gave  a  dinner  she  would  plan  it  all  herself. 

And  feed  the  people  that  she  liked,  the  best  things  on  the  shelf. 

Then  one  job  always  fell  to  us,  as  we  were  young  and  stout, 

We  brought  the  leaves  out  and  stretched  the  table  out. 

That  good  okb fashioned  table,  I  can  see  it  still  today 
With  its  legs  of  varnished  oak  round  which  we  used  to  play; 

It  wasn’t  much  to  look  at,  not  as  stylish  or  refined 

But  it  always  had  a  welcome  for  our  friends  to  sit  about 

And  though  twenty  guests  came,  we  still  could  stretch  it  out. 

I  learned  it  from  my  mother — it  is  foolish  pride  to  roam, 

The  only  place  to  entertain  your  friends  is  right  at  home. 

Just  let  them  in  by  dozens,  let  them  laugh  and  sing  and  play 
And  come  to  love  and  know  them  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way; 
Home’s  the  place  for  friendship,  home’s  the  place  where  joy  may  shout, 
And  if  you  crowd  our  table,  we’ll  stretch  it  out  some  more. 


This  poem  reminded  me  of  our  table  and  the  happy  times  we  spent 
around  it,  in  study,  playing  games,  and  eating.  It  was  the  hub  around  which 
our  daily  lives  centered.  After  I  was  quite  grown  up  I  remember  how  we 
came  in  at  night,  perhaps  after  bedtime,  and  would  play  the  piano  and  sing, 
bringing  our  friends  with  us,  we  might  even  have  refreshments.  There  were 
always  people  coming  and  going,  and  when  a  small  girl  I  think  of  the  Day-go 
peddlers  who  came  with  their  wares,  and  what  fun  to  look  at  their  pretty 
gaudy  things.  Mama  bought  some  of  them,  too.  Usually  they  spent  the  night 
with  us  and  were  entertained  as  if  a  guest.  The  best  bed  in  the  house,  feed 
for  horses  and  never  a  cent  paid  for  the  accommodation.  Then  families  moving 
westward  in  prairie  schooners  would  stop  for  the  night.  All  had  a  bevy  of 
children,  this  delighted  us.  It  was  a  miracle  to  see  how  much  could  be  crowded 
into  the  wagon.  Very  often  the  caravan  stayed  longer  to  wash  up  the  clothes, 
rest  the  horses,  or  perhaps  a  cow,  and  they  were  invited  in  to  eat  at  our 
table.  Oh,  how  we  wished  our  parents  would  move  on  to  greener  pastures. 
One  spring  when  the  wind  blew  for  days  and  piled  the  dirt  up  along  the 
roadsides  and  the  fence  posts  were  covered,  the  dust  was  so  bad  the  chickens 
had  sore  eyes,  the  grass  was  so  gritty  the  cows  wouldn’t  eat  it  and  they  slack¬ 
ened  up  on  milk,  the  crops  that  had  been  planted  were  a  sickly  green,  Papa 
said  he  wanted  to  leave  Nebraska.  How  happy  Daisy  and  I  were,  we  dressed 
our  cob  dolls  in  their  very  best  dresses,  and  packed  a  match  box  with  a  few 
of  their  prettiest  clothes.  We  knew  we  couldn’t  take  many  things  along. 
There  would  be  so  many  of  us  to  crowd  into  the  moving  wagon,  and  of 
course  the  others  would  have  precious  possessions  to  take  along.  But  our 
lovely  dreams  of  a  gypsy  life  were  short-lived,  for  in  a  few  days  rain  came, 
the  grass  was  freshened,  the  dust  ceased,  and  we  heard  no  more  talk  of 
leaving  the  homestead. 
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Our  early  schooling  was  sketchy,  short  terms,  many  days  we  stayed  home, 
to  herd  or  do  some  other  work.  But  we  loved  our  school,  it  was  a  form  of 
pleasure  to  us;  But  Papa  did  see  we  studied  evenings,  which  made  up  for 
some  of  the  teaching  of  the  unqualified  teachers  who  came  our  way.  Thinking 
of  one  of  my  teachers,  I  see  her  yet.  She  had  an  insipid  personality,  if  she 
ever  arose  from  behind  that  teachers  table  she  would  stand  facing  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  her  clasped  fingers  writhing  like  dried  worms  at  her  waist.  In  her 
little  squeaking  voice  she  called  classes,  and  if  someone  remained  behind  she 
never  missed  them.  Remember  the  recitation  bench?  Here  in  the  front  of  the 
school  room  we  were  called  to  recite  our  lessons.  In  a  flat  disinterested  voice 
this  teacher  would  ask  the  questions  which  appeared  in  the  book,  with  no 
thought  of  creating  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  How  fortunate  we  were,  for 
our  parents  encouraged  us  to  put  in  some  good  hard  study  at  home  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  They  did  not  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  a  teacher 
before  us.  Raising  an  admonitory  finger,  they  gave  this  advice,  “If  you  study 
you  can  learn  something.” 

We  did  have  some  very  good  teachers.  I  recall  one  of  my  favorite 
teachers  in  our  country  school  and  one  whom  I  give  much  credit  for  the 
genuine  fundamentals  of  learning  I  acquired  (I  was  no  progeny  of  learning). 
Three  years  she  taught  in  Hazel  Dell  school,  she  was  stern  or  firm  in  her 
discipline.  There  was  no  wiggling  or  squirming  about  in  the  seats.  With  all 
the  many  slates  and  pencils  on  which  we  did  our  work,  with  children  of  all 
ages,  the  room  was  quiet  and  orderly.  In  this  quiet  atmosphere  concentration 
was  possible,  and  close  mental  application  made  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
child  s  mind.  There  was  no  choice  of  study,  like  it  or  not,  there  was  one 
course  for  everyone,  and  some  of  those  subjects  are  rather  unpopular  today. 
Memory  work  was  important,  we  are  told  by  psychologists  that  memorizing 
is  the  lowest  form  of  learning.  I  do  not  agree,  what  one  learns  when  young 
he  does  not  forget.  I  can  thing  of  nothing  as  boring  as  to  sit  before  a  speaker 
who  has  to  have  every  word  written  down,  and  his  numerous  papers  sud¬ 
denly  become  mixed,  and  the  process  of  shuffling  begins  taking  the  mind  from 
the  subject  and  making  an  unsightly  appearance.  I  like  the  idea  of  memorizing, 
it  strengthens  the  mind.  I  am  blushing  with  shame  over  this  bit  of  self 
praise — I  can  spell  better  than  most  youngsters  fresh  out  of  high  school,  and 
reckon  figures  with  the  best  of  them.  Reading  is  almost  a  lost  art,  special 
reading  classes  are  now  being  given  in  our  schools.  There  is  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  the  listening  ear  than  correct  reading  of  good  prose  or  poetry. 

We  reached  the  school  room  by  our  own  efforts,  many  times  trudging 
through  deep,  deep  snowdrifts  up  to  our  hips.  Even  the  six-year-olds  made 
the  trip  with  never  a  whimper.  At  times  we  had  a  short  fall  term  of  school, 
then  we  enjoyed  the  trip,  as  the  warm  sunny,  soft,  air  of  autumn  was  de¬ 
lightful,  and  when  we  arrived  a  little  early  on  the  school  ground  we  might 
get  in  some  play  before  classes  were  called.  The  late  spring  terms  made  this 
same  trip  a  joy,  as  we  hunted  out  the  small  Easter  lilies  which  grew  so  pro¬ 
fusely  in  the  prairie  grass.  The  meadow  lark  strutted  about  in  his  yellow 
breasted  coat,  signaling  the  coming  of  spring,  in  a  voice  known  only  to  the 
silver-throated  meadow  lark. 
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In  retrospect  I  pay  tribute  to  all  the  teachers  of  my  childhood  days. 
Looking  through  the  eyes  of  those  same  teachers,  I  see  a  school  room  short 
of  equipment,  too  few  books,  seating  capacity  inadequate;  looking  into  many 
unlearned  faces,  eager  faces,  mischievous  faces,  expressionless  faces.  It  must 
have  been  a  frightening  experience,  there  were  dirty  little  children  who  lived 
in  insidious  filth  at  home  and  carried  the  stench  of  that  home  right  into  the 
school  room  with  them.  What  a  curse,  no  pupil  wanted  to  sit  near  them, 
and  many  a  time  during  the  lunch  hour,  someone  with  a  puny  stomach 
became  ill  and  lost  the  food  they  had  eaten.  How  could  a  teacher  cope  gra' 
ciously  with  situations  like  this,  unless  she  was  abounding  in  grace. 

As  time  passed  and  more  and  more  settlers  came  to  the  plains,  taking 
up  homesteads,  bringing  with  them  their  families;  to  use  the  modern  term, 
more  \ids  entered  school.  When  the  word  “kid”  was  first  used  to  signify 
children  Mama  forbade  us  children  using  it.  She  said,  “A  kid  is  the  offspring 
of  a  goat  and  I  am  no  goat.”  We  got  new  books,  a  floor  in  the  soddy  school 
room.  Now  as  I  think  back  to  my  childhood  school  days,  and  bring  to  life 
some  of  the  pioneer  teachers,  one  who  stands  out  in  my  memory,  and  whose 
memory  I  cherish  and  harbor  in  my  mind,  implanted  good  things  in  my  mind 
I  have  never  forgotten.  Each  morning  she  opened  the  day  by  reading  a  few 
verses  from  the  Bible,  then  came  a  song,  everyone  joining  in  and  singing  in 
an  off Aey  manner;  then  our  memory  verses.  My  favorite  one  (this  teacher 
liked  also  and  stressed  the  lesson  it  brought  to  each  individual  scholar.)  And 
today  if  I  fritter  away  my  time  I  think  of  this  memory  verse: 

“Lost  somewhere  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  two  golden  hours 
Each  thickly  studded  with  sixty  diamonds  each, 

No  reward  is  offered  for  they  are  gone  forever.” 

This  teacher  held  a  rigid  hand  of  discipline  and  went  by  the  Golden  Rule. 
I  have  mentioned  her  before  but  one  cannot  help  but  praise  a  really  good 
teacher. 

“I  th’ink  God  bends  down  near,  To  hearts  and  hands  that  serve  us  here, 

I  like  to  think  when  day  is  done,  He  smiles  across  at  his  dear  son, 

‘I  watched  o’er  You  as  we  watch  them,  At  work  among  the  sons  of  men, 

A  teacher,  too,  You  were,  My  Son — Your  work  like  theirs,  a  lasting  one. 

My  spirit  bright,  with  them  alway,  Sends  blessings  through  the  longest 
day- — ’ 

And  then  the  Son  of  God  smiles  fair,  On  all  teachers,  everywhere. 

Who  hold  within  their  gentle  hands,  The  tie  which  binds  all  men — all 
lands. 

Their  message  one  of  kindly  peace,  Of  love  for  all  that  shall  not  cease. 

And  all  the  world  is  richly  blest,  By  Him,  Who  must  love  teachers  best.” 

In  comparison  there  came  a  teacher  to  our  school  who  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  teaching  profession.  The  playground  became  a  battlefield,  where  once 
the  playground  had  been  a  happy  one  and  all  scholars  played  together.  Now 
cliques  were  formed  and  there  were  battles  fought.  The  school  room  was  a 
vaudeville,  consisting  of  successive  pranks,  this  school  profligacy  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  home  training,  our  parents  were  strict  as  ever.  But  we  were  idle 
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division,  spelled  our  synonyms  and  antonyms,  waded  through  .the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Civil  Wars  learning  each  date.  We  sailed  the  oceans  and  climbed 
the  mountains  we  did  know  something  of  our  world  in  those  days  When 
1  apa  dispensed  knowledge,  you  got  it,  and  somehow  it  remained  with  you 
1  believe  this  was  a  year  lost  for  the  children  who  did  not  have  parents  who 
saw  that  they  did  study  at  home.  No  one  wanted  to  dispel  this  teacher  so 
she  stayed  until  the  close  of  school,  having  a  difficult  time.  She  did  do 
strange  things— wanting  to  punish  someone  she  picked  the  frailest  one  of  the 
boys  and  administered  a  whipping.  I  doubt  if  she  knew  just  why  she  punished 
him.  Some  member  of  the  board  had  asked  her  to  keep  better  order  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  she  knew  she  could  punish  this  puny  lad.  But  the  mother 
took  it  up  and  there  was  much  to-do  about  it,  many  notes  were  sent  betwixt 
teacher  and  mother;  then  when  the  teacher  went  to  the  home,  the  mother 
was  so  angered  she  brought  out  the  old  faithful  musket  and  ’  ordered  the 
teacher  off  the  premises.  Everyone  knew  the  barrel  of  the  old  musket  was  so 
crooked  she  could  shoot  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  so  the  teacher  wasn’t 
in  much  danger.  This  satiric  description  of  this  teacher  is  true.  One  teacher 
of  these  modern  times  told  me  she  suggested  her  second  grade  pupils  walk 
to  school  (none  over  six  blocks  away)  she  believed  it  would  develop  their 
sense  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance.  But  many  of  the  parents  were 
shocked  and  resented  her  thinking  their  children  should  walk— said  it  was 
none  of  the  teacher’s  business  if  they  took  the  children  to  school.  The  more 
sensible  thought  it  a  good  idea.  But  if  Johnnie  can  t  do  as  the  others  he  may 
throw  a  tantrum,  but  a  wise  parent  knows  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  Our 
parents  were  not  permissive  parents,  but  imposed  discipline  when  needed. 
They  trusted  to  their  natural  instincts,  which  was  good,  and  I  believe  right. 

/ 

How  pleasant  is  the  rediscovery  of  a  childhood  event.  Sweeping  into 
view  I  see  once  again  one  such  event,  my  thirteenth  birthday  party.  It  could 
have  been  no  more  exciting  or  thrilling  had  1  gone  down  the  rabbit  burrow 
and  adventured  with  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  day  started  out  rather  badly 
for  me,  not  one  of  my  family  seemed  to  remember  it  was  May  28.  Usually 
there  was  much  talk  of  an  approaching  birthday,  what  kind  of  a  cake  to 
bake,  maybe  mention  of  a  gift,  or  inviting  company  for  dinner.  As  I  sat 
cogitating  heinous,  cantankerous  thoughts  entered  my  mind — no  one  cared 
if  it  was  my  birthday.  Then  1  mentioned  it  myself,  each  member  of  the 
family  was  very  unconcerned  and  indilferent.  The  only  remark  came  from 
Mother,  “It’s  going  to  be  hot  today.  Mattie,  you  and  Daisy  take  the  cattle 
out  to  pasture  early,  and  don’t  bring  them  in  until  one-thirty!”  Now,  we 
could  tell  the  exact  time  of  day  by  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  or  by 
the  casting  of  a  shadow  of  some  animal  upon  the  ground,  so  no  good  excuse 
to  go  in  earlier  than  one-thirty. 
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Daisy  used  many  spurious  excuses  why  we  had  to  stay  out  until  this 
time,  it  was  done  to  ease  my  tortured  emotions.  All  her  innocent,  comforting 
acts  and  words  had  no  effect  I  was  just  plain  mad  because  I  had  to  herd 
on  my  birthday.  Now  when  time  came  to  start  the  herd  home  I  had  whipped 
up  such  a  frothy  disposition  I  didn’t  care  if  I  ever  went  in  for  dinner.  Re¬ 
luctantly  I  followed  the  herd  in,  when  the  last  cow  entered  the  gate  of  the 
corra  we  were  away  to  the  watering  tank  to  water  our  ponies.  There  we 
abandoned  them  and  rushed  into  the  house.  All  the  guests  sat  about  in  our 
lg  kitchen,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  youngsters  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  my  surprised  and  confused  condition  I  could  think 
of  nothing  to  do  but  run  into  the  bedroom  and  cry.  Soon  I  found  myself  in 
the  yard  playing— Dare  Base,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  London  Bridge,  and 
many  other  games  of  our  times.  Come  refreshment  time,  huge  slices  of’ dark 

and  light  cake,  mountains  of  home-made  ice  cream  served  to  us  around  the 
long  table. 

^here  were  gifts  also,  hair  ribbons,  stick-pins,  side  combs,  black  stockings, 
hankies,  stationery,  and  perhaps  other  articles  I  have  forgotten.  The  prize 
gift  was  a  gold  chain  with  a  heart  shaped  locket.  I  had  never  had  so  grand 
a  gift,  I  wore  it  for  years  and  think  you  girls  sorta  envied  me  the  gold  chain. 

A  boy  gave  it  to  me,  just  because  his  mother  and  our  mother  were  such  good 
friends. 

My  latent  memory  recalls  with  distinctness  many  of  those  good  pioneer 
families,  our  neighbors  and  friends  with  whom  we  visited,  exchanged  work, 
borrowed,  helped  each  other  in  sickness  and  in  death.  Neighborliness  meant 
much  in  those  days.  I  cannot  remember  a  death  in  the  community  which 
went  without  a  blossom.  Mother  always  had  a  few  geraniums  or  other  flowers 
blooming,  and  that  bright  pink  or  red  flower  set  off  with  a  few  green  leaves, 
sent  out  an  incomparable  sweetness  and  a  little  bit  of  cheer  in  the  saddened! 
snow-bound  home.  Or  if  it  was  the  hot  summer  time,  with  the  parched 
prairie  surrounding  this  scene  of  sorrow,  I  believe  that  one  little  triumphant 
bloom,  its  sweet  perfume,  brilliant  color  and  perfection  of  leaf,  gave  some 
sort  of  comfort.  I  am  sure  Mother  felt  something  in  her  soul,  by  that  infin¬ 
itesimal  fragment  of  God’s  love  and  her  neighborliness. 

I  pause  with  a  sigh  as  I  realize  many  of  my  childhood  playmates,  and 
most  of  the  old  pioneers  are  gone.  If  we  were  to  visit  them  it  would  mean 
a  trip  to  the  cemetery  and  only  the  epitaph  on  their  gravestones  would  greet 
our  pensive  thoughts.  As  I  dip  into  my  pool  of  memory,  as  if  by  magic  my 
mind  reverts  back  to  those  bygone  days,  and  I  find  it  comforting  to  bring  to 
life  some  of  our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  think  of  them  as  romanticists,  for 
surely  there  was  romance  in  their  indubitable  belief  that  someday  this  prairie 
land  would  be  a  land  of  fine  living  for  themselves  and  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  How  exciting  must  have  been  the  times  of  the  swift  pony  express,  the 
linking  of  the  great  continental  railways,  the  feverish  gold  rush,  the  spring 
cattle  drives,  the  horse  stealing  gang.  Some  of  these  things  I  remember,  and 
how  exciting  when  a  horse  thief  was  lurking  in  our  parts.  Some  were  caught 
not  so  far  from  our  home.  Unknown  to  us,  I  am  sure  some  of  those  gang¬ 
sters  ate  at  our  table,  for  my  parents  fed  everyone  who  happened  by — a 
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tramp,  a  peddler,  cattle  buyer,  tree  salesman,  preacher,  travellers  going 
west,  no  one  was  ever  turned  away. 

Oh,  we  had  some  exciting  times!  I  remember  when  I  was  first  in  school 
we  walked  about  three  mile9.  My  older  brother  and  sisters  said  I  just 
couldn  t  keep  up  with  them,  and  they  didn’t  want  me  to  go  to  school  one 
chilly  morning  so  I  had  to  stay  behind.  But  come  afternoon,- a  neighbor 
drove  into  the  yard  all  excited,  did  some  talking  to  my  parents,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  infected  at  once.  Father  ran  to  the  barn,  harnessed  a  team, 
Mother  herded  us  three  or  four  children  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  away 
we  went  across  the  prairie,  hitting  all  the  rabbit  holes  and  other  ruts.  The 
horses  were  running  in  the  general  direction  of  the  school  house  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  school  house  we  met  the  three  children  strolling  along  without 
a  care.  Then  came  to  light  the  cause  of  the  excitement —  a  real  live  lion  was 
loose  in  the  community.  Several  had  seen  it  slinking  through  the  tall  red 
bunch  grass.  Mother  was  sure  it  would  gobble  up  all  the  school  kids.  Well, 
old  Leo  stayed  around  for  a  few  days  and  nary  a  child  was  missing,  I  bet 
he  was  as  frightened  as  the  populace.  They  never  found  out  how  he  came 
to  be  in  their  midst  or  what  became  of  him.  The  men  went  out  hunting  for 
the  lion  but  never  caught  sight  of  him  when  they  had  a  gun.  Some  calves 
were  missing  from  herds  and  all  the  dogs  around  barked  loud  at  night,  and 
everyone  was  sure  the  lion  had  been  around  their  homes  at  some  time  during 
his  sojourn  in  their  midst. 

I  often  think  of  one  family  who  seemed  to  have  more  trouble,  sickness, 
and  bad  luck  than  their  share,  much  less  money  than  anyone  else,  and  like 
most  of  the  homesteaders  a  new  baby  came  every  two  years  or  so  to  add  to 
the  burden.  They  had  every  disease  and  malady  in  medical  history,  some' 
times  it  was  a  broken  bone  or  rattlesnake  bite,  or  someone  had  gotten  pois' 
oned,  drank  lye  water  or  coal  oil.  They  had  itch — Mother  was  always  called 
in  all  these  various  cases,  but  the  time  they  had  lice  she  said  they  could  find 
another  nurse.  Of  course,  many  of  the  other  neighbor  ladies  helped  too,  but 
sometimes  they  refused  to  go,  and  I  cannot  ever  remember  that  Mother 
didn’t  go.  And  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  us  older  girls  to  go  along  to  help 
out,  or  I  think  to  give  Mother  moral  support.  The  mother  of  this  family 
was  a  jovial,  heavy  type  woman  with  a  desultory  air  and  not  an  immaculate 
housekeeper;  in  fact  she  was  one  of  the  worst,  hers  was  the  extreme  degree 
of  carelessness  in  housekeeping.  And  a  clean  soddy  meant  much  to  these 
ladies,  the  tiniest  window  pane  was  kept  sparkling  and  mirror  clean,  the 
walls  whitewashed  like  the  driven  snow,  the  curtains  (sometimes  made  of 
flour  sacks)  starched  beyond  the  limp  stage  and  ironed  without  a  wrinkle 
and  many  times  hung  on  string  or  wire  at  those  deep  set  windows  in  the 
soddies.  Unless  this  was  done,  a  housekeeper  was  not  deserving  of  a  good 
opinion  for  homemaking.  So  this  woman  and  all  like  her  made  a  lot  of  good 
juicy  talk  both  by  the  women  folk  and  also  the  men. 

To  us  children  it  was  a  lark  to  go  to  this  place,  especially  when  we  had 
company.  We  would  tell  them  about  how  slovenly  this  home  was  kept,  not 
being  able  to  put  it  into  words  we  would  just  take  them  and  let  them  see 
for  themselves.  One  time  we  went  calling  with  several  girls  who  were  visit' 
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mg  our  home,  and  we  weren’t  too  young,  in  fact  young  ladies.  When  we 
arrived  we  were  met  by  the  lady — using  her  broadest  smile  she  invited  us 
in  and  being  watermelon  time  she  insisted  on  serving  us  melon  and  brought 
out  plates  and  started  to  get  forks.  Knowing  the  forks  would  be  half  washed 
and  not  scalded  one  of  the  girls  said,  “Let’s  just  eat  them  Negro  fashion.’’ 
No  one  wanted  the  first  slice  because  we  were  all  thinking  the  same  thing — 
by  the  time  she  had  sliced  off  a  slice  or  two  the  knife  would  be  cleaner.  But 
she  laised  the  finest  melons  in  the  community,  and  they  were  good.  She  loved 
to  share  them  with  everyone,  she  was  the  personification  of  generosity.  We  all 
moved  to  the  shady  side  of  the  house  and  ate  the  melons,  letting  the  juice  drip 
down  our  chins  and  depositing  the  seeds  on  the  ground.  We  reentered  the 
house  to  make  a.  longer  stay  and  as  we  talked  a  couple  of  hens  came  in  through 
the  hole  in  the  screen  door.  There  was  a  huge  pan  of  bread  dough  sitting  on 
the  table,  uncovered,  with  flies  swarming  around  it.  The  hens  thought  it  looked 
good,  so  they  flew  to  the  table  top  and  each  got  a  piece  of  dough  and  away 
they  went  for  the  hole  in  the  door.  Soon  a  little  pig  came  in  and  ran  around 
the  room.  It  spied  a  cupboard,  the  panel  was  gone  from  one  of  the  bottom 
doors.  The  pig  walked  in  and  upset  the  churn,  spilling  the  cream  which 
flowed  from  the  cupboard.  Of  course,  we  were  full  of  laughter,  one  of  the 
gills  said,  Oh,  isn  t  that  a  cute  little  pig!”  We  all  laughed,  but  no  louder 
than  the  lady  of  the  hosue.  When  we  got  home  and  were  laughing  about 
our  trip  land  the  things  we  had  seen  Father  let  us  know  he  didn’t  think  it 
was  the  thing  to  do  just  to  go  to  make  fun.  But  truthfully  I  believe  the  lady 
we  visited  enjoyed  our  visit  very  much. 

The  father  of  this  family  was  a  weazened  little  man,  saying  very  little, 
only  clearing  his  throat  periodically  as  if  he  would  like  to  say  something,  but 
couldn  t  quite  make  it.  Well,  Mother  did  help  them  get  rid  of  the  lice,  at 
least  she  prescribed  a  home  treatment  of  coal  oil  and  a  scrubbing  in  good  old 
strong  homemade  soap — and  she  furnished  the  soap.  After  all  we  went  to 
the  same  country  school,  and  wouldn’t  it  be  too  bad  if  we  got  them  (lice) 
in  our  large  family!  We  always  knew  when  we  saw  their  rig  with  the  one 
large  custard-colored  horse  and  the  tiny  bay  horse  hitched  to  it,  that  rig 
with  maybe  three  large  and  one  small  wheel,  the  horses  under  the  run  coming 
over  the  hill,  something  was  wrong  or  someone  was  ill.  And  Mother  knew 
she  had  a  nursing  job  she  just  couldn’t  refuse.  If  any  of  the  old  pioneers 
should  read  this  book  they  will  at  once  recognize  this  family,  and  with  all 
their  perplexing  ways  and  unutterable  behavior,  I  am  sure  if  we  should  meet 
any  member  of  this  family  today  we  would  indeed  enjoy  a  visit  with  them. 

Another  neighbor  lady  who  was  an  ex-school  teacher  was  a  great  friend 
of  Mother’s.  She  and  her  family  visited  us  often.  One  time  when  she  was 
helping  Mother  prepare  the  dinner  she  offered  to  set  up  the  table.  To 
Mother’s  horror  and  repugnant  feelings,  she  saw  the  service  plates  were 
being  wiped  on  the  lady’s  apron.  Not  long  before  she  had  been  wiping  the 
children’s  noses  on  the  same  corner  of  the  apron.  Now  what  to  do,  but 
Mother  thought  fast  and  said,  “Oh,  I  haven’t  used  those  plates  for  some 
time  and  I  think  we  should  wash  them.’’  So  bringing  out  the  dishpan  and 
some  scalding  water  she  washed  the  plates  and  dried  them  on  a  clean  tea 
towel.  And  one  time  when  we  had  visited  this  family  Papa  said,  “I  just 
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won’t  go  there  to  eat  again.”  The  reason  was  that  he  had  found  a  feather 
floating  around  in  the  chicken  gravy. 

The  men  were  just  as  critical  of  these  cooks  as  were  the  women  and 
often  discussed  it.  At  harvest  and  threshing  time  it  was  eat  or  go  hungry  as 
one  couldn’t  jump  in  the  car  and  rush  home  for  dinner.  But  many  a  table 
was  set  like  a  banquet  for  the  working  men,  with  white  table  cloth  and  the 
best  food  that  was  available.  And  such  food,  eggs  so  fresh  the  hens  hadn’t 
missed  them,  fresh  ham  with  the  goose  pimples  still  there  from  the  butchering 
act,  mounds  of  golden  country  butter  freshly  churned,  huge  loaves  of  home' 
made  bread,  juicy  pies  and  that  good  brewed  coffee  cleared  with  a  beaten 
egg  dropped  into  the  pot,  shell  and  all. 

There  was  much  sociability  among  neighbors,  the  scarcity  of  the  very 
commonest  and  most  necessary  things  of  everyday  life  forced  communal 
living.  Perhaps  there  would  only  be  one  or  two  wash  boilers  or  tubs,  so  each 
one  borrowed  from  the  other.  I  have  known  Mother  to  put  olf  her  washing 
so  someone  else  could  get  their  washing  done.  And  I  expect  she  was  treated 
in  like  manner  by  some  neighbor  as  we  too  borrowed,  just  as  did  everyone 
else.  The  leaky  wash  boiler  was  one  of  the  most  pestiferous  things  the  pioneer 
woman  had  to  deal  with.  Just  as  she  had  a  good  chip  fire  in  the  stove  with 
boiler  full  of  water  it  would  spring  a  leak,  put  out  the  fire,  and  pour  over 
the  stove  onto  the  floor.  I  have  seen  Mother  stop  a  small  leak  by  damming  it 
up  with  bread.  What  a  task  to  keep  clean  in  those  days,  and  to  compare  them 
with  our  automatic  washing  of  today.  It  would  do  many  of  us  good  to  think 
back  to  those  days  and  count  our  blessings.  I  do  not  believe  I  overestimate  the 
zeal,  the  ardor,  the  faithfulness,  the  intrepid  desire  those  pioneer  mothers 
had  to  be  a  helpmate  to  their  husbands.  I  suppose  I  am  suffering  from  an 
over-zealous  injection  of  remembrance  as  I  try  to  portray  those  mothers.  My 
reflective  mind  recalls  how  they  hung  with  tenacity  to  each  friendship,  how 
they  helped  one  another  acting  as  midwife  to  bring  forth  their  young.  Dis¬ 
porting  themselves  seemed  very  unimportant,  they  never  seemed  to  have 
a  persecution  mania,  as  the  modern  woman,  or  some  at  least  have  today. 
Were  they  too  busy,  were  they  stronger  physically  and  mentally? 

Perhaps  I  underestimate  the  problematic  lives  of  the  living  mothers, 
the  mothers  of  this  modern  world.  I  have  a  sort  of  fixation  on  the  pioneer 
women,  I  become  silent  and  my  mind  reverts  back  to  those  days  of  ”My 
Early  Days.”  Tears  come  to  my  eyes  as  I  see  a  sick  child,  and  a  doctor  many, 
many  miles  away,  an  anxious  mother  works,  using  all  the  home  remedies  at 
hand.  Then  sewing  late  at  night  by  candlelight  to  make  over  some  old  gar¬ 
ment  that  a  child  might  have  something  for  school.  I  goose  pimple  as  I  think 
of  the  long  days,  the  lonely  nights  spent  alone  in  the  dugout  or  soddy  with¬ 
out  a  neighbor’s  soddy  in  sight.  No  means  of  transportation,  no  telephone, 
only  by  word  of  mouth  did  they  get  the  neighborhood  gossip,  as  it  happened 
in  the  brooding  prairies  of  the  west.  I  do  not  believe  the  thoughts  of  my 
day  were  so  divergent  as  they  are  today  in  this  atomic  age.  To  comjfare  my 
early  days  with  the  days  in  which  I  live  today  is  amazing  and  bewildering. 
Now  it  takes  as  long  to  get  out  all  the  modern  appliances  when  we  clean 
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.is  it  did  grandma  to  get  out  the  broom  and  dust  pan  and  clean  house.  And 
1  do  remember  seeing  some  housekeepers  sweep  their  old  mother  nature  floor 
with  a  brush  made  of  turkey  feathers  bound  together  with  twine  and  tied 
to  some  sort  of  a  short  handle.  How  much  simpler  than  our  highly  polished 
fiooi  s  of  today  where  waxing  and  polishing  takes  so  much  time.  So  our 
modern  mothers  and  homemakers  must  get  a  great  deal  of  praise,  for  they 
are  wonderful  and  have  many  problems  to  cope  with  which  the  women  of 
long  ago  did  not  have.  No  young  child  in  my  days  asked  about  the  birds 
and  bees,  seems  we  were  like  Little  Eva— we  just  grew  up  in  that  knowledge 
And  1  have  never  felt  cheated  or  harmed  in  any  way  by  not  having  my 
mother  tell  me  all  the  secrets  of  life.  She  did  explain  the  most  important 
things  to  her  daughters,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  her  way  was  a  good  way. 

'  Now  I  do  know  some  modern  parents  are  afraid  to  punish  their  chib 
dren,  many  have  thrown  punishment  to  the  four  winds,  or  punish  by  with' 
drawal  of  a  privilege,  or  you  can’t  do  this  or  that.  I  believe  children  have  a 
built' in  sense  of  fairness  and  would  rather  get  the  spanking  or  switching 
and  take  their  rightful  punishment  and  have  it  over  with.  I  am  sure  we  got 
many  whacks  on  our  bottoms,  I  count  them  constructive  punishment.  We 
understood  the  language  of  the  switch.  It  meant  respect  for  the  authority  of 
our  parents.  We  felt  no  indignant  displeasure  or  resentment  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  we  usually  knew  we  needed. 

v 

One  recent  afternoon,  while  shopping  in  the  downtown  area,  I  stopped 
in  front  of  a  plumbing  shop  and  marveled  at  the  beautiful  display  of  bath¬ 
room  furnishings.  What  caught  my  eye  was  a  big  square  corner  tub  in  the 
palest  of  orchid.  A  person  could  really  romp  in  that  acre  of  porcelain.  As  I 
passed  on  I  recalled  the  Saturday  night  baths  of  my  girlhood  days.  At  our 
home  this  weekly  bath  was  a  fixed  institution,  as  it  was  in  most  homes.  In 
the  first  place  the  reservoir  on  the  range  had  to  be  filled  and  refilled  and 
heated  repeatedly,  also  huge  kettles  sat  on  the  stove  steaming.  Everyone  who 
was  big  enough  lugged  water  from  the  milk  house.  We  bathed  according  to 
age,  the  bathing  ritual  started  in  mid-afternoon  each  Saturday.  The  little 
ones  got  tubbed  first,  there  were  many  red  ears  as  they  were  really  scrubbed. 
And,  oh,  those  good  back  washings — we  washed  each  other’s  backs.  The 
older  ones  took  the  evening  shift.  Papa  could  no  more  have  gotten  out  of 
the  weekly  bath  than  we  could,  but  Mama  did  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  on 
him  and  let  him  take  his  bath  Sunday  morning  when  we  children  were  at 
Sunday  School.  We  may  not  have  smelled  fragrant  when  we  marched  to 
Sunday  School,  but  I  am  sure  we  did  smell  soapy  and  sudsy.  The  old  gal¬ 
vanized  wash  tub  we  bathed  in  could  tell  many  a  dirty  tale  if  it  were  here 
to  speak  for  itself.  It  was  a  science  to  get  into  the  thing,  an  adventure  to 
bathe  in  it,  and  getting  out  was  an  art.  We  draped  clothes  and  sheets  around 
it  as  it  reposed  behind  the  kitchen  range,  or  in  some  corner — it  afforded 
some  privacy.  Everyone  had  a  path  and  at  the  end  of  the  path  a  little  shanty, 
some  shanties  had  a  door  and  no  roof,  others  a  roof  and  no  door,  but  it  was 
a  good  place  to  deposit  the  old  out-dated  catalogues.  It  was  really  nice  when 
a  bath  tub  did  come  to  our  home. 
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No  one  in  his  right  mind  would,  in  this  day  of  modern  homes,  want  to 
go  back  to  living  with  a  path  and  wash  tub,  but  enshrined  in  my  mind  are 
those  mothers  who  kept  Americans  clean  despite  great  obstacles. 

Well,  we  did  wash  oftener  than  this  weekly  bath.  There  was  more  foot 
washing  going  on  in  our  home  than  at  a  Quaker  meeting.  We  had  several 
foot  tubs,  and  each  night  in  the  warm  days  of  summer  and  fall  the  tubs 
were  kept  busy  as  we  washed  the  grime  of  the  day  from  our  feet  and  legs 
before  retiring.  Perhaps  our  bodies  were  not  as  clean  and  immaculate  as  the 
children  of  today,  but  our  minds  were  and  we  were  healthy,  happy  children. 
Mama's  favorite  quotation,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.” 

From  my  fountain  of  memory  pours  fourth  this  atrocious  event.  We  had 
many  breeds  of  dogs  around  the  farm,  some  good  cattle  dogs,  some  merely 
pets.  Albert  longed  for  a  hound  dog — one  with  speed  and  power  to  chase 
coyotes  and  rabbits.  He  wanted  a  dog  that  could  outrun  any  canine  in  the 
whole  country.  Eventually  someone  gave  him  a  black  and  white  dog,  a  mix' 
ture  of  hound  and  shepherd.  He  gave  him  the  name  of  Ring  because  he  had 
a  white  ring  around  his  neck.  It  was  love  at  first  sight  for  boy  and  dog. 
Albert  loved  this  old  dog  with  only  the  love  a  boy  can  have  for  a  dog.  Ring 
was  only  a  puppy  when  he  came  to  live  on  the  farm,  but  soon  he  grew  into 
a  raw-boned  longdegged  dog,  with  his  body  growth  he  acquired  great  speed 
and  exerted  energy.  His  loud  baying  frightened  all  animal  life  within  a  radius 
of  the  farm,  he  chased  the  pigs  and  cows,  horses,  colts  and  calves  at  random. 
You  could  yell  your  head  off,  he  was  so  senseless  he  would  not  stop  until 
beaten  off.  He  tore  many  a  sows  ear  off  and  sometimes  worked  on  the  other 
end  of  his  prey  until  some  part  of  it  was  missing.  He  chased  and  chased  with 
no  sense  of  what  was  taking  place.  Of  course,  Ring  had  much  blame  laid  at 
his  door  which  he  did  not  deserve.  If  a  cow  fell  down  on  her  milk,  he  had 
chased  her;  if  a  tail  was  missing,  he  tore  it  off;  if  an  animal  went  lame,  he 
did  it.  One  time  when  he  chased  a  cow  until  she  lost  her  calf,  Papa  said  the 
dog  would  have  to  go.  Albert  thought  up  a  plan  to  destroy  Ring.  We  were 
herding  close  by  an  old  abandoned  sod  house,  only  the  walls  were  standing 
about  five  feet  high.  We  tied  a  rope  around  the  poor  dogs  neck  and  I  led 
him  up  on  the  wall,  holding  him  there  until  Albert  drove  a  peg  in  the  side  of 
the  wall  and  tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  it.  Then  he  came  up  and  sent 
me  down  off  the  wall.  With  one  hard  push  his  much  loved  dog  was  sent  to 
his  untimely  death.  We  quickly  got  on  our  horses,  and  with  the  exhilaration 
of  escape  we  rode  as  fast  as  we  could  away  from  the  death  scene  with  never 
a  backward  look.  After  an  hour  went  by,  which  we  had  spent  trying  to  keep 
our  minds  off  the  crime  we  had  committed,  we  rode  back  to  the  old  house 
and  Ring  had  gone  to  dog  heaven.  Never  again  would  he  cause  trouble  on 
the  Ingold  farm.  But  he  must  be  buried.  Continuing  in  our  nefarious  pursuit, 
dissipating  in  a  momentary  burial  we  dropped  him  in  an  old  abandoned  well. 
For  this  we  got  a  good  scolding,  Papa  said  it  would  pollute  the  underground 
stream  of  water.  We  all  missed  old  Ring  for  many  a  day,  but  it  was  a  relief 
not  to  be  awakened  at  night  by  his  nightly  mischief. 
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Our  dogs  were  farm  dogs  and  never  allowed  in  the  house,  but  we  did 
a  e  good  care  of  them.  Our  little  dog  Brownie  was  a  snake,  killer,  she  could 
jump  and  grab  a  rattler  by  the  neck  and  shake  it  to  death.  She  was  bitten 
several  times,  but  it  neyer  stinted  her  bravery.  Many  times  after  being  bitten 
she  would  lay  for  days  in  the  shade,  her  head  so  swollen  she  could  scarcely 
drink  or  eat.  We  put  mud  on  her  and  tried  to  keep  her  cool  and  she  always 
seemed  to  be  so  grateful  for  any  attention  given  her.  There  was  no  barren' 
ness  in  her,  she  produced  a  litter  of  five  or  six  puppies  periodically,  and  how 
happy  we  children  were.  But  many  times  our  parents  must  have  been  at 
heir  wits  end  trying  to  dispose  of  her  offspring.  Behind  a  herd  her  antipathy 
was  disgusting  to  our  good  shepherd  dogs.  She  would  dash  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  herd  as  the  mood  struck  her  and  grab  a  cows  tail  and  hang  on  until 

s  ie  got  good  and  ready  to  let  loose.  So  if  possible  she  was  left  behind  when 
the  herd  was  taken  out  on  the  range. 

Dogs  were  our  most  faithful  and  beloved  pets.  We  liked  our  cats  but 
cats  being  of  a  solitary  nature  and  purely  selTcentered  they  did  not  enter 
into  our  activities  in  the  same  way  the  dogs  did.  Some  of  our  cats  did  love  the 
comfort  and  warth  of  ©ur  arms  and  appreciated  being  caressed.  But  they  gave 
little  in  return.  We  would  dress  some  in  clothes,  a  few  retaliated  nicely  and 
we  enjoyed  them,  while  others  did  not  like  the  jackets,  pants,  ties,  hoods  and 
ot  ler  articles  of  clothing  we  fashioned  for  them.  Many  times  they  got  away 
partly  clothed,  and  lost  their  lives  by  their  clothing  becoming  caught  in  a 
fence,  barn  rafter  or  tree  and  strangling  themselves.  Usually  we  had  cats  to 
spare  and  they  were  not  greatly  missed,  but  our  parents  did  tell  us  it  was 
cruel  to  cause  the  cats  to  become  entangled  in  something  so  unnatural  for  a 
cat  as  clothes. 

I  remember  well  one  large  gray  tom  cat.  I  called  him  mine,  he  loved  me 
and  I  surely  returned  his  love.  His  hair  was  silky  and  glossy,  he  was  cuddly 
and  lazy.  His  great  green  winsome  eyes  captivated  even  the  strongest  cat 
hater.  He  was  nice  to  have  about  the  house,  never  snooping,  he  lay  quietly 
beneath  the  Kalamazoo  range  in  the  kitchen  only  asking  to  be  led  out  peri' 
odically.  He  ate  the  ground  squirrels,  birds  and  baby  rabbits  the  mother  cats 
brought  in  for  their  babies,  at  milking  time  he  consumed  a  generous  amount 
of  fresh  warm  milk.  His  was  a  life  of  ease,  he  was  the  king  of  cat  kingdom  on 
the  farm.  One  day  when  Uncle  Andrew  came  to  visit  us  and  was  playing 
with  Tom  he  spit  tobacco  juice  in  his  eyes  just  to  tease  him.  It  must  have 
caused  him  extreme  pain,  for  he  dashed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 
We  did  not  find  him  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  at  the  home  of  Aunt  Sara.  He 
must  have  hidden  in  their  buggy  and  gone  home  with  them,  a  distance  of 
some  miles.  He  was  happy  there  and  we  did  not  take  him  home,  but  I  think 
we  all  missed  him  and  it  was  many  a  day  before  I  forgave  Uncle  Andrew. 

A  very  unusual  pet  was  our  pet  hawk.  One  day  Lottie,  a  neighbor  girl 
and  I,  were  herding  looking  around  for  something  to  do.  We  spied  a  hawk  s 
nest  high  upon  a  canyon  ledge.  Climbing  through  briers,  over  rocks,  wallow' 
ing  in  the  dirt,  we  reached  the  nest  and  there  we  found  two  baby  hawks. 
They  were  the  homeliest  creatures,  with  wide  mouths  rimmed  with  soft 
bright  red  flesh.  With  each  breath  their  mouths  opened  wide  and  their  little 
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pink  dagger  shaped  tongues  hissed  out  at  us  to  let  us  know  they  knew  we 
were  not  friends.  They  pushed  back  as  far  in  the  nest  as  possible,  their  over' 
large  bodies  sat  on  tiny  wobbly  legs.  Both  bodies  and  legs  were  covered  with 
bristly  feathers.  With  undaunted  eagerness  we  caught  up  the  babies  and  the 
mother  hawk  flew  close  to  us  in  angry  protest.  Lottie  carried  our  new  pets 
and  I  fought  with  our  enemy,  the  mother.  Soon  we  reached  our  saddle 
ponies,  once  in  the  saddles  we  rode  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  run,  with  the 
mother  hawk  circling  so  close  to  us  we  could  hit  her  with  our  whips.  Those 
sharp  talons  looked  mighty  dangerous  but  we  were  determined  we  would  not 
give  up  our  prize.  After  a  mile  or  two  the  mother  gave  up  and  flew  back  to 
the  nest. 

We  carried  the  baby  hawks  home.  In  a  few  days  Lottie’s  pet  died  but 
mine  grew  so  tame  and  had  such  cute  little  mannerisms  we  all  grew  very 
fond  of  him  and  we  gave  him  tender  and  loving  care.  Soon  he  was  flying, 
his  wings  were  clipped  so  he  would  not  fly  away  and  he  mingled  with  all  the 
fowls  on  the  farm.  He  liked  best  being  with  us  children  at  play  and  would 
come  when  called,  no  trace  of  his  wild  nature  remained.  Once  again  his 
wing  feathers  grew  in  and  he  could  fly  swift  and  high  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
want  to  leave  his  home  with  us.  Each  morning  he  was  a  very  busy  bird,  he 
flew  with  the  milkers  to  the  cowmen,  sat  on  a  post  and  whistled,  then  he 
would  fly  to  the  barn  with  the  boys  who  cared  for  the  horses.  When  Mother 
went  to  the  smoke-house  for  meat  for  the  morning  meal  he  sat  on  the  open 
door  just  waiting  for  her  to  give  him  a  few  bits  of  meat.  He  liked  the  fat 
meat  best,  Mother  never  forgot  to  give  him  a  tidbit  and  he  seemed  to  thank 
her  by  his  shrill  monotone  whistle.  He  stayed  with  us  more  than  a  year.  Qne 
morning  Mother  missed  him,  going  to  his  roosting  place  she  found  him  badly 
hurt,  his  body  was  so  badly  mangled  he  lay  limp  and  motionless.  His  head 
was  a  bloody  mass,  eyes  swollen  so  he  could  not  open  them.  Before  the  day 
passed  he  was  dead  and  we  missed  him  very  much.  Must  have  been  the 
turkey  gobbler  became  jealous,  or  perhaps  their  race  prejudice  took  over, 
or  they  realized  he  was  an  enemy  and  should  be  removed  from  their  midst. 
He  made  a  wonderful  pet  even  though  hawks  are  branded  as  vicious  creatures 
which  should  be  executed  on  sight.  It  has  been  proven  this  is  untrue,  they 
are  decidedly  useful  to  mankind  as  killers  of  rodents  and  pests  of  many  kinds. 
However,  the  hawk  is  a  frightening  enemy  of  chickens.  I  remember  how 
the  large  barred  rock  roosters  in  the  farmyard  would  be  chasing  each  other 
around  a  refuse  pile  or  a  pile  of  rusting  machinery  squawking  murderously, 
while  scattered  over  the  yard  the  hens  industriously  peck  at  the  grain  and 
weed  seeds,  the  baby  chicks  close  by  their  sides.  Suddenly  a  hawk  appears 
over  the  hill,  moving  swiftly  forward  with  each  flap  of  its  strong  wings.  The 
barnyard  fowls  are  strangely  quiet  except  for  the  low  cluck  of  the  mother 
hens  as  they  herd  their  chicks  to  shelter  close  against  the  shadow  of  the  hen 
house  or  under  cover.  The  hawk  circles  closer  and  closer  and  has  made  off 
with  chickens  and  turkeys.  Usually  he  could  be  chased  off  as  we  ran  out 
shouting  and  waving  threateningly  at  the  bird,  and  sometimes  shooting  at 
them  with  the  rifle. 
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I  find  myself  remembering  our  pets,  maybe  a  bunny  rabbit,  ground 
squirrel,  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  white  rats,  billy  goat,  turtle,  even  pet 
grasshoppers,  the  large  green  ones.  We  found  our  pets,  we  made  our  toys. 
Today  s  children  are  deprived  of  this  pleasure,  just  too  many  things  on  the 
market  to  buy.  There  were  runt  pigs  and  calves  which  Papa  said  we  could 
have,  we  cared  for  them,  tenderly  nursed  and  nurtured  them.  Oftentimes 
they  grew  as  fat  and  hardy  as  the  others  and  were  put  in  the  fattening  pen 
and  went  right  otf  to  market  with  the  rest.  We  had  the  fun  of  being  a  claim' 
cant  for  a  time.  We  did  not  question  at  market  time  why  this  pet  was  no 
longer  ours,  why  we  did  not  get  the  money  for  our  own.  It  was  imperative 
it  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  family — coal,  clothing  and  food  was 
always  in  demand  in  our  large  family.  We  didn’t  have  a  weekly  allowance 
as  children  do  now.  I  do  not  believe  this  diminished  our  business  ability  in 
later  life  or  hampered  our  power  to  perform  the  act  of  making  a  living.  We 
knew  what  it  meant  to  make  money  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  and  were 
ready  for  ownership  when  we  became  adults. 

A  spine-tingling  experience  I  shall  never  forget  was  my  first  automobile 
ride.  Our  country  doctor  came  on  a  sick  call  in  his  new  auto.  It  was  indeed 
a  curiosity  and  we  children  lined  up  in  the  yard  and  viewed  it  in  wonder¬ 
ment.  That  it  could  move  without  horses  was  almost  unbelievable.  When  a 
very  small  girl  I  had  heard  Papa  say  that  someday  in  the  near  future  there 
would  be  horseless  carriages  in  which  people  would  ride.  Now  here  it  was 
before  our  very  eyes.  After  the  doctor  had  made  the  sick  call  he  came  out 
and  asked  Papa  if  the  children  would  like  to  ride  in  his  auto.  My,  such 
excitement!  I  think  most  of  us  were  frightened  to  look  at  it,  much  less  mount 
it,  but  Papa  and  the  doctor  assured  us  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  I  remember 
Daisy  and  I  went  together— he  could  only  take  two  and  believe  me,  there 
wasn’t  room  for  that  many.  We  were  squeezed  into  that  high  little  seat,  I 
was  to  the  outside  and  expected  to  go  toppling  to  the  ground  at  any  time. 
The  doctor  started  it  and  took  off  across  the  prairie.  He  couldn’t  use  the 
wagon  road,  it  was  too  deep  and  wide.  We  really  sailed  along,  I  bet  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  per  hour.  I  am  sure  we  could  have  gone  faster  on  our  saddle 
ponies.  I  believe  the  round  trip  was  a  couple  of  miles,  but  we  had  ridden  in 
an  automobile  and  could  brag  to  our  playmates.  That  kind  doctor  took  every 
child  a  ride  that  day.  I  wonder  what  we  would  have  done  without  those 
wonderful  pioneer  country  doctors.  I  believe  we  really  welcomed  their  visits, 
even  though  sickness  had  brought  them  to  our  home.  One  doctor  we  all 
remember  was  Dr.  Bell,  who  is  still  practicing  in  1955.  I  am  sure  he  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts  for  the  many  times  he 
sat  by  the  bedside  of  our  sick  mother,  and  made  the  trip  of  many  miles  to  our 
home  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Many  modes  of  transportation  were  used.  In 
the  cold  winter  when  snow  blocked  the  roads  it  meant  travelling  by  sled  or 
horseback  and  perhaps  walking.  He  could  never  be  repaid  for  that  long 
journey  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  I  feel  for  our  respect  and  gratefulness  to 
him  he  has  been  paid.  We  talk  often  of  him  and  his  kindness  to  our  family. 
Here  I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  1  once  wrote  about  this  fine  man.  There 
were  many  other  letters  sent  in  but  mine  was  chosen  to  be  read  on  the 
program. 
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A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  LETTER 


The  person  whom  I  wish  to  nominate  as  a  good  neighbor  of  the  conv 
miinity  has  lived  in  Grant  42  (forty^two)  years.  The  Buckeye  state  is  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  1873.  He  is  one  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  Perkins  County.  He  has  given  loyal  and  effective  ser- 
vice  to  this  community  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  and  personal  pleasures. 
I.  r.  Bell  has  been  established  in  Grant  in  general  practice  forty^two  years 
and  has  served  as  County  Physician  forty  years. 

,  called  upon  to  serve  In  various  local  offices  of  public  trust, 

helping  in  every  possible  way  in  .  everything  for  the  betterment  of  the  town 
and  community.  Most  of  the  citizens  know  the  important  parts  he  has  played 
in  public  affairs  and  the  office  he  has  filled  so  successfully. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  have  reared  two  lovely  daughters,  Loneta,  now  Mrs. 
Cockren  of  Long  Baech,  California;  Jane,  now  Mrs.  H.  D.  Mefford  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  girls  graduated  from  the  local  high  school.  Loneta 
attended  Denver  University  and  Jane  Nebraska  University. 

Dr.  Bell  served  on  the  Selective  Service  Board  as  Medical  Examiner  in 
both  World  Wars.  In  appreciation  of  this  service  he  was  awarded  a  Certifb 
cate  of  Appreciation  bearing  four  stripes,  also  a  gold  medal  by  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  sure  Dr.  Bell  has  done  more  to  increase  the  population  than  any  of 
us,  having  ushered  into  this  world  more -than  2500  babies. 

The  activities  of  the  medical  profession  must  be  very  interesting  as  well 
as  strenuous.  During  World  War  I  Dr.  Bell  was  the  only  doctor  in  Perkins 
County.  We  all  know  how  busy  and  overworked  he  was  during  the  flu  epb 
dcmic  of  1918.  Personally  I  would  like  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  that  time.  Doctor  was  called  to  my  parental  home.  There  were  five  of 
us  ill.  If  I  remember  correctly  he  started  on  this  sick  call  by  car,  got  stuck 
in  a  snow  drift,  continued  by  horse  and  buggy,  and  finally  arrived  in  a  bob 
sled.  I’ll  never  forget  the  look  of  relief  that  spread  over  my  dear  mothers 
face  when  Doctor  arrived.  He  was  our  family  doctor  and  she  had  confidence 
in  his  skill  and  ability.  He  paid  her  a  very  nice  compliment  as  he  said, 
“What,  every  patient  in  a  separate  bed  and  an  individual  drinking  glass? 
The  last  place  I  visited  there  were  five  in  one  bed  and  one  drinking  glass.” 

Some  of  the  modes  of  transportation  which  the  doctor  has  used  are: 
passenger  and  freight  trains,  hand  car,  horse  and  buggy,  horseback,  sled  and 
car.  And  he  has  walked  many  a  long  mile.  I  understand  one  outstanding 
incident  was  the  time  he  was  called  to  Elsie  or  the  east  end  of  the  county  on 
a  sick  call.  He  started  by  car.  This  was  when  the  car  era  was  in  its  infancy, 
cars  were  not  what  they  are  today,  and  there  were  no  highways.  The  car 
stalled,  maybe  a  flat  or  a  high  center  or  some  of  the  many  other  troubles  a 
car  developed  in  those  days.  Feeling  he  must  reach  the  bedside  of  this  very 
sick  person  he  decided  to  walk.  He  had  gotten  all  begrimed  while  working 
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on  the  car,  walking  down  the  railroad  track  very  swiftly  his  medicine  kit 
became  very  heavy.  This  he  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  and  put  it  over  his 
shoulder  tramp  fashion.  I  have  been  told  he  was  very  thankful  he  didn’t 
meet  anyone  on  his  march  down  the  railroad  track. 

I  worked  as  telephone  operator  for  several  years  in  this  county.  Now 
an  operator  isn  t  expected  to  listen  *o  telephone  conversations,  but  are  re' 
quired  to  listen  in  on  emergency  calls  to  see  that  they  are  completed.  Dr. 
iiell  never  wasted  time  asking  “Who  pays  the  bill?"  but  answered,  “I’ll  be 

t  ere  very  soon.  Mrs.  Bell  was  always  helpful  in  contacting  the  doctor  if 
he  was  on  a  call. 

Now,  my  dissertation  on  these  two  wonderful  people  is  inadequate,  but 
I  m  sure  every  one  of  you  will  join  with  me  in  voting  for  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Bell  as  our  good,  good  neighbors  ©f  this  community." 


Signed, 
Mattie  Rose 


Our  pioneer  life  kept  us  ever  on  the  alert,  the  different  kinds  of  pests 
were  many  and  varied.  The  flea  made  us  scratch,  they  were  the  most  prolific 
of  all  the  pests,  they  came  by  the  millions.  Youngsters  of  tod^y  would  not 
recognize  a  flea  if  they  saw  one.  This  hard  bodied,  hard  hearted,  wingless, 
bloodsucking  insect  had  great  power  of  leaping.  The  surge  of  fleas  took 
place  in  the  dry  summer  time,  like  the  air  they  came  in  every  crack  and 
crevice  of  the  house.  Each  home  in  the  community  was  infested,  they  fed  on 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Many  ways  were  used  to  battle  them,  the  bed  legs  were 
set  in  pans  of  water  with  a  portion  of  coal  oil  in  it,  that  helped  some.  When 
ready  for  bed  we  would  brush  the  fleas  from  our  legs,  which  were  well  cow 
ered  and  with  a  high  and  mighty  leap  land  in  bed.  They  were  not  easily 
disconnected  from  the  flesh  and  the  bite  was  sometimes  very  painful.  The 
only  enjoyment  I  ever  got  from  the  pests  wa^  to  watch  the  mothers  pop  the 
welhfilled  translucent  bodies  between  their  thumb  nails,  a  joy  to  know  there 
would  be  one  less  flea  to  disturb  your  sleep. 

The  bed  bug  was  a  close  second  to  the  flea — it  added  much  to  our  night 
life.  It  was  impossible  not  to  find  some  living  with  us  at  various  times.  They 
were  carried  in  by  visitors,  or  picked  up  and  carried  home  on  our  clothing, 
at  tirnos  they  just  happened.  Mama  always  said  it  was  no  disgrace  to  get 
bugs,  but  a  disgrace  to  keep  them.  During  the  bed  bug  era  our  beds  were 
scrubbed,  scalded  and  aired  periodically,  very  few  of  the  pests  cared  to  tarry 
long  in  our  home.  The  most  fastidious  housekeeper  often  found  them  abiding 
in  her  beds.  One  perspicuous  woman  in  our  neighborhood  boastfully  declared 
sh«  never  had  seen  a  bed  bug  in  her  house.  This  bugless  home  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  everyone  had  great  regard  for  K  woman  who  could  outsmart 
this  pest.  One  day  when  Mama  was  helping  her  cook  for  the  threshers,  came 
time  for  the  babies  to  take  their  naps.  After  they  had  rocked  the  babies  to 
sleep,  the  babies  were  put  on  the  bed  to  sleep.  Soon  Mama’s  child  awoke 
crying  and  upon  investigating  Mama  found  the  babies  preyed  upon  by  bed 
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bugs.  The  neighbor  s  child  was  peacefully  sleeping,  it  was  accustomed  to  the 
biting  and  was  not  disturbed.  At  the  end  of  the  day  when  Mama  returned 
home  she  stripped  her  and  the  child  s  clothes  in  the  yard  before  entering  the 
house.  She  was  sure  she  had  carried  some  bugs  home  with  her.  I  think  she 
was  happy,  though,  to  know  this  perspicuous  woman  was  no  different  from 
the  other  pioneer  women,  she  just  covered  up. 

Speaking  of  pests,  babies  were  just  that  at  times.  When  we  wanted  to 
play  and  were  assigned  the  task  of  baby  tending,  Mama  would  say,  “Take 
the  baby  (and  usually  the  next  one  to  it)  for  a  nice  ride  in  the  little  wagon.” 
We  did  just  that,  over  the  highest  manure  pile,  the  deepest  ditch,  the  mud 
puddle  abounding  in  mud  and  mire.  This  we  did  to  frighten  and  terrify  the 
child  so  they  wouldn’t  want  to  ride  in  the  wagon.  Just  as  we  had  the  suitable 
amount  of  scare  built  up  in  the  child,  Mama  appeared  on  the  scene,  easing 
the  child  s  fear  and  putting  us  back  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  baby 
tending.  Of  course  we  loved  our  babies  and  usually  gave  them  the  best  of 
care. 

Babies  can  be  little  demons  at  times.  One  of  these  times  was  when 
Laurence  awoke  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  started  wailing 
in  mournful  sounds.  Mama  got  up  and  did  the  natural  thing  to  do;  the  drying 
act  did  not  stop  the  vociferation,  boon  a  triad  was  formed  by  Papa  joining 
the  twosome.  Peppermint  was  given  the  child  in  the  belief  he  was  suffering 
from  tummy  ache.  Still  his  indefatigable  crying  continued,  and  gesturing  with 
his  hand.  Now  he  must  have  the  earache.  Blowing  tobacco  smoke  had  cured 
or  eased  many  an  earache,  so  Papa  blew  smoke  in  each  ear,  but  to  no  avail. 
Laurence  cried  the  louder  and  reached  his  hands  towards  the  pantry  and 
jabbered.  Now  the  cause  of  the  crying  came  to  light — he  wanted  a  cookie. 
The  cookie  jar  was  empty,  nothing  to  do  but  bake  some.  Firing  the  stove 
for  a  hot  oven  and  bringing  out  the  ingredients  for  cookie  baking,  Mama 
mixed  and  rolled  and  shoved  them  into  the  oven  as  fast  as  she  could.  At 
last  a  large  pan  of  toasty  brown  cookies,  most  as  large  as  saucers  came  from 
the  oven.  Many  of  our  heads  popped  out  of  the  bedroom  doors  to  see  why 
cookies  were  baking  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  spicy  odor  had 
reached  our  sleepy  dreams.  Of  course  they  were  much  too  hot  for  the  child 
to  handle  so  Papa  and  Mama  each  took  a  cookie  from  the  pan  and  blew 
with  all  their  might  upon  it  to  hasten  the  cooling  process.  When  the  right 
or  safe  temperature  was  reached  a  cookie  was  put  in  each  of  Laurence’s 
hands.  The  crying  ceased,  a  smile  spread  over  his  tired  features,  and  without 
as  much  as  taking  a  bite  from  either  cookie,  he  fell  asleep  in  Papa’s  arms. 
Now  came  Papa’s  favorite  expression,  “Well,  I’ll  be  goll  darned!”  Mama,  so 
worn  out,  only  gave  a  weary  sigh,  and  charged  the  ordeal  up  to  another 
duty  of  parents. 

In  Laurence’s  behalf  I  write  this  protecting  plea,  vindicating  his  actions 
on  this  sleepless  night.  Only  six  months  prior  to  this  night  Laurence  had 
suffered  the  pangs  of  pneumonia.  For  days  he  seemed  to  be  lingering  between 
life  and  death,  the  good  country  doctor  made  a  call  every  two  days.  One 
evening  as  the  doctor  arrived  the  child  was  desperately  ill.  Our  parents  were 
conscious,  by  the  increasing  anxiety  of  the  doctor’s  manners,  that  the  sickness 
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had  reached  its  height,  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  Evening  passed  on  into  night, 
and  this  wonderful  doctor,  friend  and  healer  of  the  body,  worked  and 
watched  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  never  leaving  the  bedside  of  the 
child.  At  last,  weary  from  loss  of  sleep,  he  turned  reassuringly  to  the  parents 
with  this  remark,  The  pulse  has  slowed,  the  fever  has  broken,  the  crisis  is 
passed.  Now  you  can  hope  for  his  recovery,  but  it  will  take  careful  nursing 
and  much  time  for  a  complete  recovery.  He  must  not  cry  or  fret,  he  must  not 
be  exposed  to  any  hazardous  thing.  It  is  so  necessary  not  to  waste  any  of  his 
remaining  strength  if  he  is  to  get  well.  His  sickness  was,  to  our  parents,  a 
period  of  great  trial  and  grief,  how  can  I  describe  the  tumult  of  their 
thoughts?  Who  can  measure  the  agonies  in  the  human  heart? 

We  all  united  our  efforts  to  keep  Laurence  from  crying,  therefore  he 
was  a  little  spoiled  from  .too  much  attention.  However  it  wasn’t  long  before 
he  grew  stronger  and  was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery,  didn’t  take  many 
days  until,  with  our  parents  strict  and  sensible  discipline,  Laurence  grew  into 
a  good  little  boy  with  a  wonderful  and  sweet  disposition.  And  we  all  loved 
you,  and  now  in  your  manhood  we  admire  you,  and  I  do  enjoy  your  visits 
with  me.  I  can  t  help  thinking  if  you  had  only  eaten  a  cookie  it  would  not 
have  been  such  an  unworthy  project. 

After  1  grew  older,  might  say  to  young  womanhood,  I  did  enjoy  my 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Can’t  say  I  got  too  annoyed  when  the  small 
ones  got  into,  my  makeup,  about  all  we  had  was  a  can  of  talcum  powder, 
maybe  hand  lotion  of  rose  water,  bay  rum  and  glycerine.  We  didn’t  do 
much  primping,  perhaps  a  ruffle  or  two  was  added  to  our  corset  cover  to 
help  where  we  needed  it.  We  didn’t  try  to  make  ourselves  look  like  some' 
thing  we  were  not  when  we  left  for  a  party  or  some  other  event  of  our  days. 
Bet  we  always  had  the  scent  of  “Corral  No.  7”  since  we  had  so  recently 
come  from  the  milking  pen.  I  am  sure  we  looked  right  glamorous,  anyway 
we  enjoyed  ourselves  and  had.  lots  of  fun.  Although  our  childhood  was 
strangely  diflerent  from  the  children  of  today.  I  daresay  there  is  no  child  of 
today  who  had  not  visited  the  zoo  many  times.  1  never  visited  one  until  I  took 
my  own  children.  Were  we  cheated?  I  do  not  believe  we  were,  we  had  many 
chances  to  see  nature  in  the  raw,  and  what  is  better  than  the  wonders  of 
Mother  Nature. 

There  on  the  farm  we  watched  the  fascinating  process  of  the  building  of 
the  nests  of  the  barn  swallows.  Way  up  in  the  barn  eaves  was  the  favored 
spot.  The  happy  pair  of  barn  swallows,  so  intent  on  their  nest  building,  flew 
on  errands  of  gathering  hair  from  the  backs  of  the  cows,  strings  and  threads 
from  various  places  to  be  woven  into  the  nest  which  was  made  of  mud.  They 
flew  in  dashing  fantastic  circles,  darting  high  in  the  air,  then  dropping  earth' 
ward  swifter  than  the  eye  could  scarcely  register.  It  seemed  they  were  putting 
on  a  show  for  our  entertainment,  it  was  precision  flying  of  the  finest.  We 
loved  our  barn  swallows,  eagerly  we  watched  the  nest  until  the  babies  were 
pushed  out  upon  a  rafter  and  the  parents  taught  the  babies  the  art  of  flying. 
Then  we  inspected  the  nest,  it  was  an  architectural  masterpiece;  the  thread 
and'  hair  holding  the  mud  together  in  intricate  design,  and  many  pieces 
of  bright  colored  glass  and  pebbles  stuck  in  the  mud  as  if  they,  too,  liked 
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glitter.  Many  pairs  of  turtle  doves  adorned  the  fence  posts  and  wire  fences. 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  mourning  dove,  this  is  a  good  name  for 
mournful  cries  appear  to  emanate  from  such  a  grief  stricken  soul.  Despite 
this  mournful  sound  the  pair  seems  to  be  happy  during  the  romantic  warmth 
o  spring.  In  fact,  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  honeymooning  by  billing 
and  cooing.  The  practical  side  of  their  marital  life  seemed  neglected— their 
nests  were  a  sloppy  affair  loosely  put  together,  a  little  pile  of  sticks  and  grass 
ill-designed  to  protect  eggs.  It  is  said  doves  are  monogamous  and  quite  de- 
voted,  when  one  dies  the  other  goes  about  cooing  in  its  melancholy  way.  A 
child  who  has  not  seen  a  mother  cow  wash  the  baby  calf,  a  mother  hen  pro¬ 
tect  the  chicks,  a  mother  hog  feed  her  babies,  and  all  the  other  beautiful 
happenings  of  farm  life  have  indeed  been  cheated  of  much.  I  have  fond 
memories  of  our  good  farm  life. 

Seems  there  was  always  something  interesting  to  do  on  our  farm  home. 
The  children  from  the  towns  loved  to  come  out  and  stay  a  few  days,  to  ride 
the  ponies,  milk  the  cows,  feed  calves.  It  was  amazing  but  Papa  saw  to  it 
that  the  visiting  child  minded  just  like  they  belonged  to  him.  Father  never 
whipped  often,  just  spoke  to  us  and  we  listened.  It  brings  to  mind  an  article 
I  read^  not  long  ago.  A  boy  remarked  to  a  judge,  “My  father  never  whips 

me'  yf’  sa*d  t^e  iud£c’  does  he  punish  you?”  “Oh,  lie  just  talks 

to  me.  What  does  he  say?”  “Well,  how  should  I  know,  I  don’t  listen  ” 
Well,  we  listened,  and  acted  accordingly. 

No  human  being  can  be  more  susceptible  to  written  reminiscences  than 
I.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  this  book  of  events  is  to  stimulate  your  thoughts 
as  you  read,  as  mine  are  stimulated  by  writing,  and  I  shall  feel  greatly 
rewarded  for  my  efforts  if,  as  you  read  these  sketches,  you  will  feel  once 
again  childhood  impressions  left  by  our  constant  contact  with  nature.  It 
causes  me  as  I  look  at  the  hills  and  valleys  to  reflect  how  nature  constitutes 
a  basic  component  designed  for  childhood  living  such  as  ours. 

Some  of  the  beauties  we  enjoyed.  Those  beautiful  Nebraska  sunsets,  as 
God  hung  in  the  western  sky,  striking  colors  and  splashing  brilliances  in 
lavish  beauty  and  melodic  charm.  Near  the  sun  was  a  parhelion  (sun-dog) 
on  a  cold  winter  night.  It  appeared  in  a  bright  colored  light  on  each  side  of 
the  sun,  adding  beauty  to  the  descent  of  the  sun  as  it  disappeared  below  the 
horizon.  No  artist  could  dream  up  a  painting  to  equal  its  beauty.  The  fresh 
green  grass  in  the  dawn  of  an  early  spring  morning,  each  blade  sparkling 
with  drops  of  the  morning  dew,  reflected  colors  more  startlingly  beautiful 
than  technicolor  or  any  color  devised  by  man. 

I  liked  the  serenity  and  quietness  of  country  life.  As  I  looked  far,  far 
away  over  the  shimmering  plains  to  the  distant  hills  or  at  the  horizon  at  the 
first  blush  of  dawn,  and  at  the  beautifully  painted  sky  at  twilight;  or  as  I 
lay  in  the  soft  prairie  grass  under  the  old  cottonwood  tree,  in  my  imagination 
I  was  reading  a  book  I  would  someday  write  about  my  prairie  home. 

The  imprint  of  my  aea  is  ever  with  me,  I  realize  so  gratefully  through 
our  family  ties  we  created  a  warm  and  lasting  feeling  for  each  other.  Our 
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parents  seemed  to  channel  our  thoughts  in  the  right  way  to  assure  us  of 
security  in  our  home  life,  and  what  is  more  important  to  a  child.  Their 
sagacious  manner  of  handling  each  family  problem  has  ever  been  a  puzzle  to 
me— how  a  family  as  large  as  mine  worked  in  such  harmony.  Someone  said. 

Your  fathers  education  must  have  been  wasted  living  on  the  prairies  of 
western  Nebraska.  I  do  not  agree,  he  helped  many  people  and  most  of  all 
1  believe  his  children  benefited  from  it.  It’s  true  our  life  was  a  simple  one, 
we  made  much  of  everything.  Like  a  beautiful  spring  day  when  the  dry 
cocoon  gave  up  its  prize,  as  it  burst  open  out  came  bright  winged  butterflies 
in  many  dazzling  colors.They  flitted  from  flower  to  flower,  sampling  the 

sweet  nectar  of*  the  gods,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  indecision  of  just  which  flower 
held  the  sweetest  nectar. 

In  season  the  wild  prairie  flowers,  the  yellow  goldenrod,  buttercup, 
bluebell,  bright  red  wild  geranium  and  others  flowered,  covering  the  hill¬ 
sides.  As  Memorial  Day  drew  near  we  children  filled  tubs,  boxes  and  pails 
with  these  flowers  to  be  taken,*  to  the  country  cemetery.  MLany  an  early 
pioneer  s  grave  would  have  gone  unnoticed  and  undecorated  had  it  not  been 
for  our  mother,  she  never  forgot.  In  all  her  sincerity,  I  somehow  feel  the 
dead  knew  and  appreciated  this  kindness. 

The  beauty  of  farm  life  at  evening  time,  reverberant  in  our  ears  the 
chirping  of  the  crickets  at  dusk,  the  unmusical  noise  of  the  katydid,  the 
soft  murmuring  of  the  birds  at  roosting  time.  At  roosting  time,  the  quieting 
down  of  all  farm  life,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  our  large  happy  family 
gathered  together  in  the  yard  after  the  work  of  a  long  summer  day  was 
completed,  or  in  the  cold  winter  evenings  gathered  by  the  fireside,  to  read 
or  visit;  sometimes  around  the  long  table  to  study. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  early  snow  fall  of  the  season,  large  feath¬ 
ery  flakes^  floated  downward  so  gently.  While  quite  a  small  child  I  really 
believed  “Old  Mother  Goose  was  picking  her  Geese.”  In  my  innocence  I 
could  very  well  see  them  as  feathers,  I  liked  the  idea  and  was  guilty  of  telling 
my  children  when  they  were  very  young  this  same  fanciful  story. 

Many  blizzards  we  endured,  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  I  remember 
was  the  morning  of  this  October  day,  still,  with  a  very  sharp  chill  in  the 
air.  Father  had  gone  to  town  to  bring  coal  for  the  school  house,  and  perhaps 
a  little  for  our  home  too,  and  to  get  supplies.  By  midday  the  snow  flakes 
started  to  fall,  they  were  large  and  feathery  and  we  were  happy  for  now  we 
could  play  fox  and  geese  or  make  a  snow  man.  But  soon  the  snow  turned 
to  a  dry  drifting  snow  whipped  by  a  strong  wind,  Mother  said  it  would  be  a 
bad  storm  as  the  colts  in  the  pasture  had  been  cavorting  and  playing,  the 
dogs  running  about  the  yard.  Soon  the  snow  buntings  came  by  the  hundreds, 
they  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  white  obscurity.  It  is  the  happiest  and  sweet¬ 
est  of  all  winter  birds,  its  twittering  call  and  chirrup  is  like  the  laughter  of 
children;  they  seem  to  be  born  of  the  whirling  snow  and  are  happipst  when 
the  storms  drive  thickest  and  coldest.  They. are  becoming  extinct,  but  when 
I  was  a  child  they  would  literally  cover  the  ground  before  a  storm,  hunting 
for  weed  seed,  grass,  pebbles,  and  they  feed  upon  insects  when  in  season. 
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By  nightfall  the  storm  was  so  bad  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stand,  let 
alone  walk.  We  children  had  all  been  put  to  work  getting  in  cobs  to  fill’ the 
woodbox.  (I  have  often  been  puzzled  about  that  box  we  had  in  the  kit-chen 
for  so  many  years,  just  why  we  called  it  the  woodbox  since  it  never  held  a 
stick  of  wood.)  Every  leaky  tub,  boiler  and  basket  was  filled  with  fuel.  The 
coal  scuttle  filled  with  coal  and  large  lumps  piled  high  atop  it.  The  pioneers 
prepared  for  a  blizzard,  as  it  meant  days  of  cold,  wind  and  snow  drifts.  As 
the  night  grew  darker  and  the  storm  raged  stronger,  our  concern  for  Father’s 
return  from  town  mounted.  A  lantern  was  put  in  the  window  as  a  beacon; 
it  was  doubtful  if  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  feeble  ray  of  light  could  be  seen 
from  very  far  distant,  but  it  was  a  part  the  pioneer  woman  could  play.  It 
eased  her  anxious  heart  to  know  she  had  done  what  she  could,  listening  with 
tense  nerves  and  alerted  ears  we  did  not  even  hear  the  crunch  of  the  wagon 
wheels  on  the  snow  or  the  jingling  and  clinking  of  the  harness  as  Papa  drove 
into  the  yard.  But  hsi  stomping  and  rap  at  the  door  soon  brought  us  all  run- 
ning  to  see  who  was  out  in  this  terrible  storm.  Elis  beard  and  eyebrows  were 
so  crusted  and  packed  with  the  frozen  snow  one  could  not  be  sure  who  it 
really  was,  but  as  he  spoke  he  said,  “I  could  never  have  made  it  home  if  I 
hadn’t  given  the  team  the  reins,  they  brought  me  safely  home.”  Well,  many 
a  pioneer  was  saved  by  this  horse  sense,  seems  they  could  always  find  their 
way  home  by  tha  God-given  blessing  of  horse  sense,  or  imbued  instinct  of 
survival.  Though  the  storm  raged  for  three  days,  we  were  well  prepared  for 
it,  since  we  had  a  way  of  making  out  with  what  was  at  hand.  We  popped 
corn,  played  with  our  dolls,  and  read  stories.  Those  who  were  large  enough 
braved  the  snow  and  cold  to  take  care  of  the  livestock,  the  chickens,  cats  and 
dogs. 

And  thinking  back  to  that  old  woodbox,  it  was  a  treasured  thing.  Its 
versatility  answered  for  many  things,  it  was  the  home  of  cow  chips  or  cobs, 
a  good  place  for  the  pussy  cats  to  sleep,  a  place  to  toss  muddy  shoes  and 
boots.  One  of  our  pet  hens  insisted  on  laying  her  eggs  in  it,  she  became 
violently  agitated,  if  the  first  squawk  didn’t  bring  someone  to  let  her  in.  Then 
at  brooding  time  she  seemed  broken-hearted  because  Mama  refused  to  let  her 
set  in  the  wood  box.  Perhaps  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  our  modern 
kitchens  are  a  blessed  relief  from  standing  over  a  hot  fire  as  the  pioneer 
mothers  did  and  to  the  children  who  had  to  pick  chips  and  cobs.  But  for  me 
the  woodbox  holds  never-forgotten  memories  and  the  modem  family  with  its 
gas  tank  and  electricity  at  hand  is  great,  but  what  challenge  will  my  grand¬ 
children  find  in  a  gas  tank.  Our  chip  picking  expeditions  were  really  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  held  some  gratifying  pleasures.  Papa  got  in  on  some  of  these 
activities,  as  we  took  a  wagon  with  many  side  boards.  Sometimes  the  wind 
blew  hard  and  cold,  other  times  the  sun  shone  and  the  bulfalo  grass  was  soft 
under  our  feet.  The  chips  were  nice  and  dry  and  easy  to  sec,  sometimes  the 
tall  bear  grass  and  prickly  pears  with  their  sharp  spines  had  to  be  cautiously 
passed  by.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  sometimes  the  dust-filled  air  tried  to  beat 
our  very  lives  out  as  we  dragged  the  burlap  sacks  windward.  Soon  their 
gaping  mouths  were  filled  and  we  could  empty  them  into  the  wagon,  These 
excursions  took  place  periodically,  the  dogs  went  with  us  and  chased  jack- 
rabbits.  It  was  fun  riding  back  to  the  house  atop  the  load  of  chips,  which 
were  unloaded  from  the  wagon  and  stacked  in  a  pyramid  so  they  would  shed 
snow  and  rain. 
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As  these  memories  return  I  can  once  again  hear  Papa's  blatant  rendition 


of : 


Go  tell  Aunt  Rodie,  Go  tell  Aunt  Rodie, 

Go  tell  Aunt  Rodie,  Her  old  grey  goose  is  dead. 

As  the  crying  baby  quieted  down,  he  sang  in  a  mellowed  voice,  “Bye,  Baby, 
Bye  to  the  same  tune.  As  I  write,  memories  wash  into  my  mind.  I  get  lonely 
for  the  old  home  of  my  childhood  days,  those  days  of  long  ago,  with  all  their 
memories.  I  get  a  hankering  to  “journey”  into  the  yesterday,  and  the  quickest 
way  to  get  back  there  is  with  memories. 

Each  age  exaggerated  its  sense  of  crisis — few  periods  have  been  free  of 
stress  and  strain.  The  year  1900  spawned  a  great  grasshopper  scourge.  They 
were  a  trifle  more  destructive  than  the  flea  and  bedbug  since  they  feed  upon 
the  vegetation  and  not  the  flesh  and  blood  of  man.  They  came  in  great 
hordes,  you  could  not  walk  with  ease,  many  a  corn  field  was  cleaned  out  in 
a  night.  Everything  went  before  their  greedy,  pernicious  invasion.  They  ate 
the  laces  from  your  shoes,  the  suspenders  from  the  men’s  trousers,  the  wash 
on  the  line  was  attacked  and  many  holes  appeared  in  the  clothing.  The  pu> 
neer  had  nothing  with  which  to  battle  this  enemy,  after  the  crops  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  hoppers  a  hail  storm  came  and  killed  most  of  the  hoppers. 

Many  years  before  the  crops  had  been  destroyed  by  hoppers,  but  this  one  I 
remember  well. 

And  after  all  vegetation  had  been  destroyed  I  have  seen  the  hoppers 
eat  or  gnaw  the  harness  on  the  horses.  Some  of  the  hoppers  were  so  large  we 
children  used  them  for  horses  in  our  play.  One  day  as  we  were  pulling  the 
legs  from  some  monsters  and  feeding  them  to  our  cats  some  of  our  play' 
mates,  a  brother  and  sister,  said  We  eat  those  large  legs,”  and  to  prove 
they  did  they  proceeded  to  eat  a  dozen  or  so.  We  didn’t  admire  their  gastro' 
nomic  lore,  would  have  been  a  help  if  the  hoppers  could  have  been  cooked 
up  into  some  kind  of  a  savory  dish  as  food  was  sorta  scarce  in  those  times. 
The  hoppers  moved  from  county  to  county  and  as  they  came  in  great  droves 
the  sun  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  all  the  poor  pioneers  could  do  was 
watch  their  crops  devoured  by  the  hungry  pests. 

The  prairie  fire  caused  much  worry  for  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  with 
the  high  winds  and  the  dry  parched  grass  so  tall  in  places  was  a  good  com' 
bination  for  the  fires.  They  swept  through  the  plains  like  wild  demons, 
taking  everything  in  their  deleterious  destructive  path.  Many  times  a  farmer 
was  left  without  an  acre  of  grass  for  his  stock,  and  homes  were  destroyed  and 
lives  lost.  Somehow  the  pioneers  survived  and  stayed  on,  enduring  the  dust 
storms,  in  all  their  sinister  force  moving  acres  of  land,  piling  the  soil  in  use' 
less  drifts  around  the  fences  and  along  the  road  sides.  These  courageous 
pioneers  who  weathered  those  times  must  have  had  the  patience  of  Job,  and 
God'given  perseverance. 

Our  parents,  along  with  the  other  good  pioneers  who  settled  the  Great 
Plains,  were  really  poor  people,  measured  with  what  we  have  today,  and  with 
what  we  think  we  have  to  have.  They  possessed  great  determination  to  stay 
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with  their  land  in  all  these  adversities.  Along  came  the  Russian  thistle— it 
was  a  pest,  but  soon  the  ingenuity  of  the  pioneers  made  use  of  it.  The  tender 
young  p  ant  was  cut,  stacked,  and  used  for  cattle  feed,  and  they  seemed  to 
like  its  sweetness  and  it  proved  to  be  good  feed.  Then  sheds  were  constructed 
ot  the  weed,  a  framework  of  cottonwood  limbs  cut  the  right  length  was  used; 
these  grew  along  the  small  streams  of  water  and  could  be  had  for  the  cutting 
and  hauling  of  them.  They  made  a  snug  warm  shelter  for  stock.  But  when 
the  thistle  went  rolling  by  in  sinister  formations  in  some  of  those  wild  wind 
storms  (we  called  them  tumbling  weeds),  as  they  mingled  with  the  dust,  dirt 
and  other  debris  it  was  indeed  a  horrible  sight.  I  think  often  of  the  cotton' 
wood  trees,  how  they  meant  so  much  to  the  pioneers,  and  we  loved  them; 
they  grew  rapidly.  The  slips  were  cut  from  trees  along  the  river  banks  and 
taken  to  the  various  homesteads  and  set  out.  Soon  the  children  were  playing 
beneath  the  shady  limbs  which  were  covered  with  dense  foliage,  and  those 
keen  little  switches  were  used  by  our  parents  as  the  rod  of  correction.  I 
remember  well  how  it  smarted  when  applied  to  a  certain  part  of  the  anatomy 
as  punishment  for  some  naughty  misdemeanor.  In  the  melancholy  Indian 
summer  days  the  shimmering  leaves  had  been  touched  by  the  cool  nights, 
turning  them  to  a  golden  hue  of  beauty.  I  still  love  to  drive  along  the  streams 
in  fall  and  look  at  their  beauty.  Father  used  the  small  trees  for  fence  posts, 
wagon  tongues  wen*  created  from  them,  doubletrees,  and  many,  many  articles 
on  the  farm.  Some  of  these  things  were  rather  crude  looking  but  they  an' 
swered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  There  just  wasn’t  money 
to  buy  many  things  needed  on  the  farm,  and  our  Government  didn’t  supply 
help  in  those  times,  no  county  aid  either.  The  western  prairies  were  being 
settled  and  based  by  these  strong'hearted  pioneers,  and  their  ingenious  minds 
and  the  will  to  do  things  for  themselves  saw  them  through  many  a  struggle. 

Those  thistle'Covered  sheds  sheltered  the  livestock  from  the  icy  cold 
winter  wind  and  from  the  spring’s  chilly  rains.  Once  during  a  blizzard  the 
banks  of  snow  drifted  over  the  sheds  and  one  adventurous  cow  walked  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  shed,  falling  through  and  breaking  her  leg.  This  all  caused 
excitement  for  us  on  the  farm,  and  a  huge  amount  of  work,  but  we  chored, 
shoveled  snow,  and  seemed  not  to  resent  it.  I  often  look  back  and  think  of 
the  first  ice  cream  1  remember  eating — what  a  treat!  Mother  made  it  in  a 
gallon  molasses  pail,  it  was  set  in  a  larger  pail  and  ice  packed  around  it. 

I  liked  that,  as  often  it  had  to  be  opened  up  and  the  contents  stirred  down, 
and  whichever  child  was  turning  the  pail  got  to  lick  the  spoon.  Not  many 
children  would  think  that  a  treat  today,  as  the  smallest  child  is  allowed  to 
go  to  the  fountain  counters  and  have  just  what  they  want,  my  grandchildren 
right  along  with  all  the  rest,  guess  that  is  progress.  Before  too  many  years 
we  had  a  real  freezer  and  used  it  often,  and  I  liked  those  good  Methodist 
ice  cream  suppers  or  socials  where  the  ice  cream  sold  for  a  nickel  a  dish — 

I  mean  a  dish  large  as  a  soup  bowl.  Many  a  gay  young  blade  spent  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  on  his  favorite  girl  friend.  In  those  days  we  had  fun  too  playing 
“Miller  Boy,’’  “Skip  To  My  Lou,’’  and  many  other  games  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  For  weeks  we  planned  for  those  affairs,  frizzing  our  hair,  polishing 
our  fine  shoes,  pressing  our  Sunday  dresses,  bathing  our  faces  in  buttermilk 
each  night,  wearing  the  sunbonnets  well  down  over  faces  to  keep  off  the 
sunshine;  for  we  must  look  our  very  best.  We  were  so  starched  with  antici' 
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pation,  we  waited  in  high  excitement  and  anguish  of  mind  for  the  eventful 
night  to  arrive.  So  we  set  oif  for  the  designated  place,  to  some  home  or  per' 
haps  the  sod  church,  the  older  girls  costumed  in  long  gored  skirts,  shirt  waists, 
maybe  a  bustle  attached  to  the  proper  place  to  make  the  skirt  expand  in  the 
back  (I  think  they  must  have  been  quite  unsightly).  Father  said  that  if  a 
woman  had  something  growing  back  there  where  the  bustle  reposed  she 
would  have  it  taken  off,  and  very  likely  she  would,  but  that  was  high  fashion 
at  that  time.  I  always  had  a  desire  to  look  pale  and  frail,  since  that  was  a 
good  way  to  be  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  crowd,  but  my  face  was  usually 
a  scarlet  red,  1  was  pudgy,  and  felt  something  like  the  ugly  duckling  among 
my  glamorous  sisters.  Being  very  pupular  they  brought  in  many  nickels  and 
dimes  for  the  social  as  their  many  admirers  bought  them  dishes  of  ice  cream 
and  cake.  Every  lady  brought  in  her  favorite  cake  and  donated  it  to  the 
society,  the  cakes  sold  by  the  slice  and  included  in  the  proceeds.  I  guess  if  I 
was  lucky  I  would  maybe  get  a  few  dishes  of  ice  cream.  I  must  build  my 
sisters  up  in  some  manner,  to  me  they  are  all  heroines.  Since  I  have  told  of 
some  of  the  more  unfavorable  things  in  their  growing  up  I  must  make  some 
propitiatory  remarks  also.  I  am  sure  my  literary  delinquency  will  be  over' 
looked  if  I  show  my  altruism,  1  do  not  wish  to  show  egotism,  but  I  fear  I 
have.  After  these  socials  we  would  take  a  girl  friend  or  friends  home  with  us 
and  many  times  about  four  or  five  of  us  would  sleep  in  one  bed  so  we  could 
talk  the  rest  of  the  night.  But  at  the  first  smell  of  coffee  brewing,  or  ham 
frying  we  were  out  of  bed  and  to  the  milking  pen,  the  company  with  us.  We 
never  neglected  our  work  and  the  company  donned  work  clothes  and  worked 
right  along  with  us. 

We  always  enjoyed  our  prairie  parties,  especially  when  a  blizzard  came 
up  and  we  had  to  stay  all  night.  We  sat  around  and  talked  or  played  games 
until  daylight  when  the  horses  were  hitched  to  the  buggies  and  we  started  to 
our  respective  homes.  And  all  this  time  our  parents  had  been  home  worry' 
ing  about  us  unless  they  had  a  telephone  and  could  get  word  from  us. 

The  young  men  in  my  day  had  no  look  of  femininity,  they  wore  stiff 
shirts,  with  stiffer  cuffs  and  collar,  or  a  celluloid  collar  which  could  be 
sponged  off,  and  my,  how  it  glistened  as  it  was  set  off  by  a  black  bow  tie.  It 
must  have  been  as  uncomfortable  as  the  corset  the  best  gal  was  wearing.  Soft 
collared  sport  shirts  with  short  sleeves  had  never  been  heard  of,  anyway  they 
wouldn’t  have  been  manlydooking  enough  for  those  strongdiearted  men. 
Their  trousers  were  rather  tight  with  tight  fitting  ankles,  and  they  wore  them 
short,  just  above  the  ankle.  They  had  no  chance  of  escape,  for  everyone  wore 
suspenders  to  support  them,  and  when  belts  first  came  out  for  men  I  heard 
many  a  whisper  among  the  ladies,  “He  is  going  to  lose  his  pants  wearing  that 
horrible  belt.”  Some  men  didn’t  trust  the  belt  and  wore  both  suspenders  and 
a  belt.  Gone  are  most  of  the  trinkets  men  wore  like  the  collar  button  which 
was  always  getting  lost,  the  sleeve  holder,  most  of  the  cuff  buttons,  the  watch 
fob  and  chain.  Every  man  wore  a  vest,  and  those  spats  just  set  a  man  off — 
if  he  was  daring  enough  to  wear  them  he  was  classed  as  a  sheik  and  maybe 
a  little  fast.  The  spat  or  gaiter  looked  better  than  the  button  shoes  they  wore. 

I  liked  the  stiff  black  hat,  it  was  the  ultimate  of  fashion. 
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degree  of  prosperity  ^  they  couU  hT  a*®  th?  P‘0neers  prob'r^  a 
luxuries  thrown  in.  7  d  hdve  the  “mforts  of  life  with  a  few 

Religion  didn’t  cost  much  in  those  dav<?  Di.r  i  i 
a  reverential  fear  of  a  sunerhurmn  nr.  7  ,  ,!ly  and  associates  had 

should  be  kept  holy.  It  mafLeT  .n.  f’  and  Ta  bdief  that  the  Sabbath 

expect  to  be  buried  here  I  i  t  dnge  to  Sd^  1  was  horn  in  this  county 

travels,  wh.ch  W  been  far  I  iZ  T*  T“  my  days  here-  But  »  my 

to  western  Nebraska  for  to  me  -  ways  been  happy  to  once  again  return 

substantial  loobng  fields  of w at  ZZ  in  which  t0  iive-  The 

gracing  herds  of  fat  cattle  and  the  I  V*’  the  US,'  green  CQrn  ficIds,  the 
to  live,  a  healthy  place  And  who  1  7  ZZ  h°meS'  iC’s  a  good  pla“ 

earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes— we  have  mly  afcZZZ  ,COmparcd  to  thc 
kind  to  this  part  of  the  world.  7  tW’  t  c  el£ments  are  very 

SIDE  BY  SIDE 

pressLTd  btuIrSunTon  ^  endured  °"Iy  brought  a  deeper  ex. 
They  worked  sideV  i  grew,  stronger  as  the  years  passed  by. 

social  life  together  for  their  w  n-  Z*’  dld  n0t  *lave  much 

sitter  while  Mother  would  t  ,U  ,  ^a75  b*Z  Papa  was  the  official  baby 

party  now  and  til  Thev  nh  ^  *?  ChUrCh'  Sund;T  &h°ol  and  a 

there  they  met  and  visited  withTheThe? peopL  ttKEtey*0  T"’  "" 

T?'  ;h7  m4 

for  a  baby8 calf  of  perhaos^thw  ,  t  °°k  “j  the  ,Cr°PS’  mspcct  fences.  look 
Now  I  love  to  drive  aro  nd  th  J  t0  dnve  around  to  be  alone. 

r-Z  kvt  ate 

at  each  corner  a  huge  white  stone  had  been  placed  as  a  m  rker  TP  Z 

Ss is  ,t  t  '“J  '■=  7 .ISS 

it  sssissr  x&z  it, 

dream,  in  this  dream,  as  he  told  it:  “I  drove  over  the  trass  Y,u,.,4  I  I  if 
one  quarter  to  another.  I  came  to  a  little  knoll-stretching  away  from  it  wa™ 

white  ton  edbriit  tt,fU‘  ,fl0Wer,Mg  and  f  uitmS  treesi  Pink  blossoms, 
wnite  Blossoms,  bright  red  apples,  yellow  and  red  plums  pink  cheeked 

peaches,  and  red,  red  cherries.  To  the  east  of  the  orchard  was  a  little  hdl 

catt  e  were  grating  on  the  fresh  green  buffalo  grass.  On  the  knoll  was  a 

soddy  Awakmg  with  a  start  I  thought,  ‘I  will  look  for  this  spot.’  Sure 

enough,  the  next  day  I  went  out  and  filed  on  it  ”  V/e  all  know  k-k  ,r  i 

there  was  a  soddy  on  the  knoll  and  the  beautiful, arcliarS  a  reahfy  S 
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which  we  enjoyed  fruit  for  many  years.  The  little  hill  is  still  there  and  that 
it  what  we  always  called  it,  we  even  had  our  hills  named.  So  you  see,  dreams 
do  come  true. 

I  do  not  believe  our  parents  looked  upon  ostentation  and  luxury  with 
disapproval,  but  knowing  theirs  was  to  be  a  frugal  life  until  they  could  work 
into  something  better,  they  were  happy  and  uncomplaining.  They  looked 
ahead  to  the  future  with  eagerness  and  vision.  And  progress  is  not  gained  by 
looking  back.  But  somehow  I  like  to  reminisce  and  think  of  the  good  old 
days.  But  as  once  again  I  visit  the  old  homestead  it  is  a  spiritual  ordeal;  so 
many,  many  things  are  missing,  Landmarks  have  changed,  or  completely 
vanished  and  been  replaced  by  new  and  different  things.  Changed,  you  might 
say,  for  a  new  generation.  Gone  is  the  milk  house,  how  well  I  remember  the 
long  cement  tank  placed  along  the  side,  through  which  the  cool,  clear,  pure 
water  flowed  from  the  deep  well.  Reposing  in  its  cool  depths  were  crocks  of 
golden  yellow  butter,  jars  of  rich  milk,  maybe  a  cornstarch  pudding,  rich 
cream  as  smooth  as  satin  and  many,  other  goodies;  This  was  where  we  cooled 
and  kept  our  food  that  needed  a  cool  temperature;,  this  made  many  steps  as 
things  were  brought  to  the  house  before  each  meal.  Not  as  handy  as  our 
setup  today,  but  we  liked  it  since  we  didn’t  have  all  the  modern  things  of 
today. 

The  old  cellar  is  still  there  where  our  apples  were  stored.  Calls  to  mind 
one  time  Daisy  and  I  detoured  by  the  cellar  for  an  apple  on  our  way  to  pick 
the  pigpen  cobs.  Mother  had  told  us  not  to  get  them  until  we  had  finished 
getting  our  chores  done.  Well,  we  thought  she  was  too  busy  to  notice  us,  so 
we  got  the  apples.  She  met  us,  and  how  we  wished  we  had  minded  and  not 
disobeyed.  We  got  what  we  needed  and  it  wasn’t  apples. 

When  nostalgia  grips  me  I  see  with  childish  eyes  the  old  clock  shelf  on 
the  kitchen  wall.  On  the  top  shelf  the  old  clock  with  its  bright  brass  pendu' 
lum,  swinging  gaily  to  and  fro,  merrily  ticking  away  our  lives,  giving  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Until  one  day  when  the  folks  were  away  on  an  errand 
Albert  thought  the  clock  needed  tuning  up,  so  he  disassembled  it,  doing 
a  very  good  job.  But,  horrors,  when  he  got  it  together  again  he  had  several 
various  parts  left  and  had  no  place  to  put  them.  Of  course  the  clock  wasn’t 
running  when  our  parents  came  home.  I  guess  Papa  attended  to  Albert  first, 
and  then  it  took  days  before  he  got  the  clock  back  together  and  got  it  to 
run.  For  the  rest  of  its  life  it  had  to  set  lopsided  since  its  parts  were  urn 
symmetrical.  On  the  second  shelf  reposed  the  mustache  cup,  a  sack  of  new 
or  partly  used  cormcake  tobacco,  and  an  assortment  of  other  articles.  The 
Cappers  \Vee\ly  and  Kansas  City  Star  weekly  papers,  along  with  the  Coni' 
fort  magazine  were  tucked  behind  the  shelf  safely  away  from  little  hands,  and 
handy  if  our  parents  had  a  minute  to  read.  Father’s  Bible  was  placed  on  the 
bottom  shelf,  for  he  read  it  daily,  not  only  did  he  read  it  but  he  studied  it, 
and  he  knew  it  well  and  lived  it.  Fie  read  it  for  edification,  believing  Bph. 
4:29:  “Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  £hat 
which  is  good,  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers.’’ 
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One  hard  cold  winter  our  parents  were  much  disturbed  about  not  having 
school  for  the  children.  A  meeting  was  called  of  all  who  had  school  a-e 
children,  and  one  good  homesteader  suggested  that  he  had  a  small  granary 
with  no  grain  in  it  which  might  be  fitted  up  and  used  for  a  school  room.  So  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  threemionth  term  in  the  early  spring.  There  was  very 
little  money  in  District  Twenty'six,  no  textbooks,  no  desks,  but  everyone 
scouted  around  and  a  neighboring  district  loaned  a  few  desks.  1  think  most 
of  the  textbooks,  if  there  were  any,  were  some  that  the  parents  had  We  did 
have  some  brand  new  First  Readers  as  they  were  called  at  this  time,  I  shared 
one  of  these  with  a  couple  of  other  scholars.  I  can  still  see  those  pretty  red 
letters.  From  this  precious  book  I  learned  to  read  “I  see  a  eat,  I  see  a  dog,  I 
see  a  pig.  Thus  began  my  limited  education.  We  were  so  glad  our  parents 
decided  we  young' uns  needed  some  learnin’.  For  this  was  a  happy  school, 
about  twelve  children  attended,  and  our  recesses  were  happy  ones  as  we 
played  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  teacher,  a  neighbor  lady,  I  have  decided 
since  was  a  strange  sort.  She  taught  without  ever  getting  up  from  her  station 
in  the  front  of  the  room.  She  punished  by  the  switch  method.  I  remember 
one  time  when  Daisy  could  not  say,  or  would  not  say  her  ABC’s  teacher 
sent  me  outside  to  bring  a  switch  so  she  could  use  it  on  Daisy.  1  searched  and 
searehed  for  a  very  weak  one  which  could  not  hurt  her,  I  didn’t  want  to  see 
Daisy  whipped.  At  last  I  found  one  and  I  thought  I’d  just  break  it  partly 
so  when  she  went  to  use  it  it  would  break  with  the  first  stroke,  then  she 
would  feel  sorry  she  struck  Daisy  so  hard.  But  when  I  handed  it  to  her  most 
of  the  switch  fell  to  the  floor  leaving  a  very  short  piece  in  her  hand.  Well, 
she  seemed  to  think  I  was  the  one  who  needed  the  punishment  and  made  me 
stay  in  at  the  afternoon  recess  and  let  Daisy  just  forget  her  ABC’s. 

The  school  year  before  this  I  had  attended  school  but  am  sure  I  didn’t 
get  much  good  from  it  as  I  would  go  for  two  weeks  and  then  stay  home  and 
Florence  would  go  for  two  weeks.  So  I  think  I  forgot  what  I  learned  during 
the  two  weeks  I  stayed  home.  But  our  parents  were  trying  to  be  fair.  This 
arrangement  was  made  because  we  went  with  the  neighbor  who  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  school  age  and  a  son  under  school  age.  So  Mama  kept 
the  son  and  in  return  the  teacher  lady  took  us  to  school,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles.  She  made  the  trip  by  horse  and  cart  and  the  cart  could  only  carry 
three  people. 

|X  f  '  i  **'*.;•  ’  •  |  _  ,  i  '  ■'*  \ 

One  afternoon  Mama  came  running  into  the  granary  school  room  with 
undue  haste  and  asked,  Is  Lillie  here/’’  The  teacher  answered,  “No,  we 
haven’t  seen  her.  Lillie  was  a  younger  sister  not  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Well,  Mama  said,  she  is  missing  and  we  have  searched  the  place  and  she 
cannot  be  found.  She  has  been  wanting  and  trying  to  go  visit  school  so  we 
thought  she  was  here.  1  The  granary  school  house  was  just  across  the  road  less 
than  a  half  mile  from  our  home.  The  teacher  said,  “We  will  dismiss  school 
and  join  in  the  hunt.’’  There  was  an  old  abandoned  dug  well  in  the  yard 
which  had  a  weak  fence  around  it  for  protection,  and  we  school  children  had 
been  warned  to  stay  away  from  it  by  both  parents  and  teacher.  But  youth 
remains  very  much  the  same  in  all  ages  (the  parents  are  the  ones  who  have 
changed).  Well,  someone  wanted  to  show  how  brave  they  were  and  had  got' 
ten  inside  the  fence,  proving  to  the  bunch  of  scholars  they  could  do  it  and 
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show  their  bravery.  A  light  snow  had  fallen  the  night  before  and  as  Mama 
ran  to  the  old  well  sure  enough  there  were  footprints,  plain  as  day.  She  was 
sure  Lillie  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  in  a  convulsion  of  hysteria  she  dis' 
patched  some  of  the  older  ones,  the  ones  who  could  run  the  swiftest,  to  go 
for  Papa.  Believing  help  would  be  needed  to  get  the  child  out  of  the  well, 
Papa  decided  to  take  a  team  and  wagon  so  he  harnessed  a  team  and  hitched 
them  to  the  vehicle.  Just  as  he  started  to  drive  away  one  of  the  girls  came 
running  out  and  informed  him  she  had  found  Lillie.  As  wraps  were  being 
laid  on  the  sewing  machine  which  sat  in  front  of  a  window,  there  curled  up 
in  the  window  peacefully  sleeping  was  the  lost  child.  Of  course  happiness 
reigned  once  again  in  District  Twenty-six. 

Before  this  spring  term  ended  the  bumble  bees  were  swarming  through 
the  few  trees,  the  bright  butterflies  hatched  out,  the  grass  turned  green  and 
for  children  all  the  world  was  a  happy  hunting  ground.  But  perhaps  for  the 
pioneer  parents  the  picture  was  different,  they  who  struggled  for  food,  fuel, 
clothes,  there  was  worry,  heartbreak  and  hardship.  Could  it  be  that  it  was 
better  than  this  hurly-burly  world  of  today?  Then  everyone  had  time  to  talk 
to  neighbor  or  stranger,  to  gather  at  the  little  country  school  house  which  was 
used  as  a  social  center  where  box-suppers,  literaries,  religious  services  and 
many  other  functions  dear  to  us  of  the  “Good  Old  Days.” 

It  was  these  happenings  which  drew  unions  of  the  pioneers  closer,  that 
which  made  them  endure,  that  which  made  them  take  these  words  seriously 
which  Jesus  spoke,  “For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  to¬ 
gether,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  (Matthew  19:  5-6.)  A  divorce  was  un¬ 
known  in  our  circle. 

What  fascinated  me  most  was  the  great  admiration  between  our  parents 
for  one  another.  Father  with  his  high  education  and  book  knowledge,  Mother 
with  her  high  natural  intelligence,  courage  and  nobility.  Father  recognized 
Mother’s  ability,  always  said  she  could  drive  a  better  bargain  than  he  when 
there  were  a  lot  of  fat  steers  to  sell,  or  a  piece  of  land  to  buy.  I  admired 
Mother's  total  devotion  to  Father — the  food  he  liked  best  was  cooked,  his 
red  flannels  were  always  ready  and  believe  me  they  presented  a  problem. 
Many  times  they  could  not  be  bought  in  the  small  town  so  had  to  be  sent 
for,  and  their  care  was  something  as  they  had  to  have  special  washings.  Per¬ 
haps  these  are  little  things,  but  taken  care  of  they  promote  a  good  family  life. 

Many  echoes  of  my  childhood  days  return.  I  cannot  define  my  father’s 
prayers,  but  somehow  they  have  remained  with  me.  When  I  was  a  small 
child  we  had  family  morning  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  There  was  always 
time  for  that  even  in  the  busy  times  which  come  to  every  farmer.  But  now 
I  wonder  if  families  take  time  for  things  like  that.  Things  I  haven’t  thought 
of  in  years  begin  to  illuminate  my  mind  as  I  reminisce,  and  1  recall  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  rats.  The  whole  countryside  was  overrun  with  the  vermin.  We  tried 
many  ways  to  rid  the  farm  of  them,  first  we  got  a  hoard  of  cats — the  cats 
got  fatter  and  fatter  and  the  rat  population  got  larger  and  larger.  So  Father 
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said  he  was  going  to  put  out  poison  for  them.  The  cats  ate  the  poison  and 
most  of  them  died,  so  then  we  got  a  lot  of  big  wire  traps  and  baited  them 
with  butter  and  every  morning  there  would  be  a  trap  full.  Every  trap  had 
all  it  could  hold,  I  can  still  see  those  beady  eyes  as  they  raced  around  trying 
to  escape.  We  lowered  the  traps  in  the  watering  tanks  to  drown  the  rats  but 
after  a  week  or  so  the  horses  and  cattle  wouldn’t  drink  from  the  tanks.  So  the 
tiaps  were  put  in  a  tub  of  water  which  was  a  slow  process.  Someone  said  if 
a  couple  of  white  rats  were  turned  loose  the  grey  rats  would  leave,  so  this 
was  tried.  But  I  think  integration  set  in,  the  rats  mixed  and  brought  forth 
more  young  We  got  a  couple  of  rat  terrier  dogs,  they  chased  the  rats  from 
uilding  to  building  and  destroyed  many  of  them,  but  still  the  rats  gnawed 
holes  in  the  granary  and  the  grain  would  pour  out  on  the  ground  at  night. 

hey  bioke  up  the  setting  hens  in  the  nature  hen  incubator,  just  before  the 
chickens  were  ready  to  hatch  is  when  the  culprits  would  make  a  haul,  they 
i  ed  the  eggs  best  at  this  time.  One  night  a  big  rat  came  into  the  bedroom 
where  we  children  were  sleeping,  a  window  had  been  left  ajar  and  was  not 
screened  The  rat  made  use  of  it,  he  must  have  looked  us  over  and  thought 
I  looked  more  like  the  garbage  pile,  he  attacked  me  and  bit  me  on  the  lip. 
I  sat  up  in  bed  and  started  screaming,  waking  the  other  kids.  Mama  and  Papa 
came  running  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  I  said,  “Something  bit  me  on 
the  lip.  So  a  search  was  started,  soon  someone  spied  the  rat  under  a  bed 
Mother  had  her  shoe,  Papa  the  broom,  and  some  of  the  other  children  joined 
in  the  chase,  but  the  rat  was  hard  to  corner  as  there  were  three  beds  in  the 
room  and  he  would  run  from  beneath  one  to  the  other.  Mother  got  him  in  a 
corner  and  beat  out  his  brains  with  her  shoe,  that  ended  the  rat  race,  but 
there  was  no  more  sleep  for  us.  My  lip  was  so  swollen  and  purple,  when 
morning  came  I  had  to  be  taken  to  the  doctor.  Mama  and  Papa  took  me 
to  Wauneta,  the  doctor  gave  me  some  pretty  red  medicine  to  take  and  some 
sweet  smelling  salve  to  rub  on.  I  felt  important  and  almost  grateful  to  the 
rat  for  choosing  me  to  bite.  I  didn  t  have  to  pick  cobs  and  chips,  herd  calves, 
pull  weeds  for  the  hogs,  or  baby  tend  for  a  week  or  more,  and  I  had  a  trip 
to  town.  The  next  day  Papa  said,  1  am  going  to  de^rat  this  place  or  else.” 
So  he  called  in  some  neighbor  men  and  they  jacked  up  every  building  on  the 
place  and  drowned  out  rats  all  day  and  clubbed  them  to  death  or  shot  them. 
The  dogs  had  a  great  time  killing  them  too.  Every  man  there  said  they  would 
do  the  same,  and  soon  the  nieghborhood  was  free  of  rats. 

Now  if  you  think  those  days  weren’t  exciting  you  are  mistaken.  When 
the  coyotes  came  so  close  you  could  see  their  glassy  eyes  and  their  slinky, 
sneaky  walk  the  dogs  chased  them  and  the  boys  trapped  them  or  dug  the 
young  ones  out  of  the  dens.  Once  Albert  brought  three  young  ones  home 
for  pets,  he  made  a  wire  cage  for  them  but  they  never  tamed,  always  had 
that  wild  vicious  look.  After  a  time  he  killed  them  and  sold  the  pelts,  as 
there  was  a  bounty  on  them.  , 

V 

I  wished  I  had  never  read  the  story  in  the  reader  at  school  about  the 
little  girl  who  was  carried  off  by  wolves  as  she  sat  on  the  door  step  eating 
her  supper.  A  huge  wolf  came  up  and  carried  her  olf  to  his  den,  so  the 
story  goes,  she  lived  as  did  the  other  cubs.  Many  nights  I  would  dream  of 
being  carried  off  by  the  wolves  or  coyotes,  and  could  not  sleep.  I  imagine 
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many  of  you  remember  this  story  and  had  horrible  dreams.  Being  pioneer 
children  we  were  taught  to  be  brave  and  intrepid. 

At  times  my  bravery  deserted  me,  especially  times  when  I  was  sent  out 
after  dark  to  shut  the  hen  houses,  maybe  a  coop  where  some  sickly  chickens 
were  roosting,  turn  the  windmill  off,  or  do  some  other  small  chore  which  had 
been  forgotten.  Of  course,  we  children  all  took  our  turns  at  doing  the  for' 
gotten  chore,  usually  we  could  bribe  someone  to  go  with  us,  as  we  did  hold 
together  like  leeches.  But  we  always  tried  to  show  our  bravery,  so  did  not 
make  an  issue  of  wanting  someone  to  go  with  us. 

Now  as  I  went  out  in  the  dark  on  those  postmeridian  tours  to  finish  up 
the  duties  of  the  day  I  imagined  something  was  just  ready  to  grab  me  as  I 
neared  the  house.  Always  the  heroic  and  indispensable  feeling  I  started  with 
on  those  dark  tours  had  leaked  away  by  the  time  the  first  hen  house  was 
closed  and  propped  shut,  or  the  windmill  shut  off.  It  was  like  a  nightmare, 
as  if  something  behind  would  grab  me  on  my  way  back  to  the  house.  When 
I  did  make  the  safety  of  the  house  at  a  certain  time,  always  that  clammy, 
pearly  clot  sagged  frantically  under  my  pug  nose.  With  a  last  lunge  I  got 
inside  the  house  and  as  I  closed  the  door  I  was  covered  with  goose  pimples 
and  shivering  like  a  wet  cat.  But  soon  all  fear  was  repudiated  by  the  sight 
of  my  fiiendly  family  and  the  safety  of  my  home,  “Blessed  Sanctuary  of  a 

Child.” 

One  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  Papa  spoke,  “I  believe  I’ll  take  a 
load  of  wheat  to  town  today,  I  want  to  see  Cap  McKinsie  on  some  business. 
Mama,  do  want  to  go  with  me?  If  not,  make  out  a  grocery  order  and  I’ll 
get  the  things  you  need.” 

I  think  all  our  backbones  stiifened  and  tingled  in  a  methodical  stream 
of  thinking  and  hoping.  If  Mama  didn’t  go  we  might  get  to  go  along  to  town, 
but  never  a  peep  out  of  one  of  us,  we  knew  better.  This  was  the  age  of 
children  are  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and  not  seen  more  than  necessary.” 
Mama  said,  I  have  so  much  to  do  I  believe  I’ll  stay  home.”  Handing  Papa 
the  grocery  list  she  said,  Why  don’t  you  take  Mattie  with  you  and  let  her 
play  with  Lela?”  Lela  was  Cap’s  daughter,  we  were  the  same  age  and  many 
times  she  had  come  to  our  farm  home  to  play  with  me.  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  ears.  Papa,  so  slow  of  speech,  allowed  an  eternity  to  pass  before  he 
spoke.  I  was  so  goose'pimplcd  because  of  the  excitement,  anticipation  and 
thankfulness  at  being  the  chosen  one.  No  matter  how  I  sniffed  my  nose,  no 
matter  how  many  times  I  tried  to  clear  my  nose,  through  my  mouth,  a  slimy 
nauseating  gob  of  mucus  began  to  drop  to  my  upper  lip.  Lower  and  lower 
it  descended,  I  was  hoping  it  would  bypass  my  mouth  and  make  a  safe  land' 
ing  somewhere  between  my  lip  and  the  floor,  but  it  was  just  as  tense  as  I  and 
remained  a  very  obstinate  mass.  Awaiting  Papa’s  reply,  I  began  to  tremble 
and  that  hated  gob  began  to  shake  and  quiver  in  perfect  syncopation. 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder  why  I  didn’t  do  something  about  it.  Well, 
facial  tissue  was  an  unheard  of  commodity  in  my  childhood  days,  a  hand' 
kerchief  was  associated  with  Sunday  School,  or  perhaps  occasionally  taken 
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to  school  if  the  County  Superintendent  was  to  visit  school.  We  usually  had 
a  small  piece  of  cloth  to  use,  hut  at  this  strategic  point  there  was  nothing 
available  but  my  dress  tail  which  was  sometimes  used.  I  was  so  intent  on  what 
Papa  would  say  1  sat  spellbound.  Now  levity  is  one  thing  Papa  seldom  in¬ 
dulged  in  (I  would  have  liked  to  believe  what  he  said  was  intended  to  be 
a  joke) .  His  expression  of  abhorrence,  his  utter  look  of  loathsomeness  fright¬ 
ened  me.  Some  of  my  sisters  and  brothers  were  sorta  pouting  and  eyeing  me 
as  if  to  say  it’s  my  time  to  go  to  town,  but  we  never  questioned  our  parents’ 
decisions.  There  existed  in  our  home  the  old  form  of  discipline,  no  back-talk, 
no  complaining,  all  was  adherent  to  the  habit  of  obedience. 

Speaking  in  a  halting  voice  Papa  said,  ‘'Well,  if  she  is  going  with  me 
you  better  start  pumping  out  her  nose.”  That  really  stung  and  brought  sup¬ 
pressed  laughter  and  snickers  from  those  present.  Desolately  sniffing  in  all 
my  agony,  the  thoughts  of  going  to  town  kept  me  from  bawling.  Looking  at 
Llama  I  knew  she  was  thinking  up  something  for  me  to  wear,  and  some¬ 
times  that  took  some  thinking.  Usually  the  outfit  consisted  of  garments  which 
belonged  to  some  other  member  of  the  family.  Soon  I  was  rigged  out.  I  wore 
Florence  s  black  Sunday  stockings,  Daisy’s  pretty  green  homemade  hood 
which  had  some  fussy  fabric  all  around  the  brow.  It  gave  Daisy  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  saintliness,  but  me,  I  looked  very  stupid  in  it,  I  looked  like  a  gopher 
with  its  large  outside  cheek  pouches  showing  as  it  sticks  its  head  out  of  its 
burrow  above  the  ground.  Jennie  had  some  new  red  knitted  mittens  she  said 
I  might  wear.  And  I  wore  my  grey  flannelette  dress  all  fussy  and  soft,  it 
had  some  red  braid  at  the  neck  to  brighten  it  up,  and  that  I  needed  as  I  was 
the  homeliest  of  the  entire  family.  Mama  blackened  my  fine  shoes,  and  had 
to  sew  up  some  round  garters  to  hold  up  the  black  stockings  I  was  wearing. 

I  remember  I  wore  a  coat  because  it  was  a  chilly  day,  but  I  haven’t  the  faint¬ 
est  idea  just  what  it  was  like.  I  am  sure  I  looked  very  elegant,  it  was  right 
that  I  should — I  was  going  to  visit  the  banker’s  daughter. 

Gleefully  1  ascended  to  the  spring  seat  atop  the  wagon,  and  as  we  jolted 
along  I  sat  close  to  Papa  and  in  my  heart  I  forgave  him  for  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  he  brought  me  at  the  breakfast  table.  Our  conversation  was  limited, 
once  he  asked  me  if  I  was  cold.  And  when  a  big  raw-boned  jackrabbit  jumped 
from  a  bunch  of  weeds  by  the  roadside  frightening  Old  Nell  she  shied  and 
pranced  and  tried  to  run.  Papa  laughed  and  said,  “Good  thing  the  wagon  is 
heavily  loaded  or  we  would  have  had  a  runaway.”  Well,  that  was  a  lot  of 
talk  for  Papa! 

Entering  town  we  drove  into  the  elevator,  the  wheat  was  unloaded  by 
hand  using  scoop  shovels.  I  sat  on  the  seat  squirming  and  twisting,  for  just 
above  me  on  some  beams  a  number  of  sparrows  were  twittering  and  parading 
around  as  if  getting  their  morning  exercise.  I  expected  at  any  moment  they 
might  use  me  as  a  target  and  spatter  my  outfit. 

Tying  the  team  to  the  hitching  post  Papa  started  to  the  bank,  I  followed 
him  like  a  stray  cat  that  had  been  chased  from  all  the  back  doors  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  was  so  bashful  and  clumsy,  and  if  it  didn’t  sound  like  I  was 
trying  to  build  myself  up,  might  say  filled  with  stupidity.  When  I  came  into 
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the  presence  of  anyone  outside  of  my  family  circle  I  became  frightened.  As 
we  entered  the  bank  I  was  terrified,  turning  a  beet  red  I  stumbled  over  my 
own  foot,  bumped  into  a  chair  and  dropped  my  mittens  tq  the  floor.  The 
banker  and  his  wife  shook  hands  with  Papa  and  acted  like  they  were  very 
glad  to  sec  him.  They  said  “How-'do-you'do”  to  me  and  I  mumbled  some' 
thing  in  answer.  Papa  said,  “Mattie  came  along  to  play  with  Lela.”  Mrs.  M. 
said,  “Oh,  how  nice,  I  am  glad  and  Lela  will  be  very  happy.”  I  didn’t  see 
how  she  could  be  glad  or  how  I  could  make  anyone  happy. 

This  kind,  understanding  lady  must  have  known  I  was  scared,  for  she 
said,  “Well,  I  have  my  work  at  the  bank  done,  and  I  will  take  her  home  with 
me.”  I  was  glad  for  a  blast  of  fresh  air,  for  I  had  so  much  fright  built  up 
inside  I  could  have  exploded  at  any  moment,  i  felt  pretty  important  as  we 
walked  down  the  board  sidewalk  to  the  house,  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
blocks.  Mrs.  McKinzie  asked  me  how  Mama  and  the  children  were,  and  made 
me  feel  like  I  was  somebody.  Soon  Lela  and  I  were  playing,  she  got  outlier 
dishes  and  she  had  three  tea  sets.  We  had  a  tea  party,  the  hired  girl  gave  us 
some  water  in  the  tea  pot  and  some  crackers,  and  the  dolls  sat  at  the  little 
table  with  us.  I  kept  admiring  the  little  play  dishes,  I  must  have  said  I  wished 
I  had  a  set  for  Lela’s  mama  said,  “Why  don’t  you  give  Mattie  one  of  your 
sets?”  Well,  Lela  just  couldn’t  decide  which  one  to  give  me,  the  one  with 
the  pink  roses,  the  one  with  the  blue  flowers,  or  the  one  with  the  handsome 
cabman  riding  in  a  fancy  cab  drawn  by  a  prancing  horse,  this  one  all  done 
in  black.  I  was  just  ready  to  take  any  one  of  the  three,  she  said,  “Well,  you 
may  have  the  pink  one.” 

Soon  Cap  and  Papa  came  for  dinner.  I  was  kept  busy  with  my  nose, 
thinking  a  lamb’s  leg  might  form  under  my  nose  at  any  minute.  At  the  sight 
of  food  my  mind  clinched,  and  all  I  could  think  of  was  what  Papa  had  said 
at  breakfast.  Remembering,  I  got  through  the  meal  without  another  occur' 
rence.  Back  at  our  playing,  the  time  passed  quickly.  Mrs.  M.  brought  out 
some  of  Lela’s  outgrown  dresses  and  aprons  and  asked,  “Do  you  think  your 
mama  would  like  these  for  some  of  the  little  girls?”  “Oh,  sure,”  I  said,  for 
they  were  so  pretty.  She  also  had  some  tan  stockings  which  she  put  in  the 
box.  At  the  sight  of  the  stockings  I  am  sure  I  made  a  social  blunder  for  I  said, 
“I  am  wearing  Florence’s  Sunday  stockings,”  as  much  as  to  say  I  didn’t  have 
any.  “Well  now,  I’ll  give  you  a  pair  of  stockings,  I  just  bought  Lela  some,” 
and  she  handed  me  the  first  colored  stockings  I  ever  owned.  Mrs.  M.  was 
truly  a  grand  person,  I  am  sure  my  sisters  remember  those  little  white  aprons. 
And  it  was  so  generous  of  my  sisters  to  let  me  wear  their  things  on  my  trip 
to  town.  Didn’t  we  all  share  what  we  had?  I  believe  this  was  due  to  the 
teaching  of  one  person  who  loved  us— our  mother. 

The  true  climax  of  this  eventful  day  and  a  period  in  my  life  is  this 
tableau  which  I  present  to  you:  The  large  grocery  box  sat  on  the  kitchen 
table,  also  the  box  of  clothes.  Mama  enters,  opens  the  box,  the  whole  family 
gathers  around,  eager  to  see  everything  in  the  box.  I  was  showing  my  tea  set 
and  my  tan  stockings  which  I  had  hugged  to  my  heart  all  the  way  home. 
Florence  asking,  “Did  you  tear  my  stockings?”  Jennie  asking,  “Did  you  lose 
my  red  mittens?”  Daisy  saying,  “Let  me  play  with  your  tea  set,  you  wore 
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my  hood.”  Mama  asking,  “Did  you  keep  your  nose  clean?”  The  smaller  chib 
dren  were  more  interested  in  the  red  stick  candy  the  old-time  grocer  always 
tucked  in  the  grocery  box. 

Then  to  bed  and  sweet  dreams.  I  dreamed  I  was  dressing  for  Sunday 
School  and  as  I  went  to  put  on  my  tan  stockings  they  suddenly  danced  away 
from  me  and  as  I  reached  for  them  they  whirled  around  in  circles.  A  sharp 
jab  in  the  ribs  awakened  me,  it  was  Florence  and  I  had  grabbed  her  braid 
and  was  hanging  on  and  pulling.  In  my  dream  I  had  caught  my  precious 
stockings,  which  was  is  reality  Florence  s  braid  of  hair.  Doling  off  once  more 
it  was  raining  and  little  tea  sets,  the  plates,  cups,  teapot  and  sugar  bowl, 
were  riding  down  on  each  rain  drop.  As  I  caught  them  in  my  hands  they 
melted  and  ran  through  my  fingers  making  a  little  puddle  at  my  feet. 

Ohf  years  where  have  you  gone?  Years  from  which  these  memories  have 
been  gleaned.  Years  which  cannot  be  recalled  or  relived! 

.  As  a  child  we  feel  rebellious  against  Father  Time.  Why  couldn’t  he  just 
speed  up  from  one  birthday  to  the  next,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas,  a 
seeming  endlessness.  Our  thoughts  were  seditious  as  we  waited  for  time  to 
pass.  Now  Father  Time  exceeds  all  speed  limitations  for  us  advanced  far  in 
years.  And  we  earnestly  wish  for  a  slowing  down  of  time. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  September  a  gauzy  veil  spread  over  the  drying 
prairies  and  touched  them  with  a  transparent  beauty;  it  was  time  to  arm  for 
winter.  Mama  made  the  ambiguous  suggestion  of  a  fruit  picking  expedition 
since  the  wild  plums  and  grapes  were  in  full  fruition.  It  was  decided  our 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  two  chilren,  lea 
and  Lewis,  would  go  with  us  since  the  men  folks  had  many  things  to  do  at 
home.  So  packing  us  all  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  very  early  in  the  morning 
we  set  off  for  the  plum  thicket  and  the  grapes  vining  in  the  cottonwood  trees 
along  the  stinking  water  creek.  We  traveled  about  eighteen  miles  before  we 
came  to  a  likely  place  where  the  fruit  looked  good  and  plenteous.  Tying  the 
team,  Nell  and  Jim,  to  a  tree  and  giving  them  some  hay,  we  descended  on 
the  fruit  with  pails  to  suit  our  sizes.  The  wild  rose  bushes  grew  among  the 
plum  bushes  and  the  grape  vines.  I  got  more  scratches  than  fruit,  and  a  thorn 
for  each  pore.  By  midday  the  bottoms  of  the  tubs  and  wash  boilers  were 
scarcely  covered  with  fruit,  but  Mama  picked  a  nice  grassy  spot  under  a 
spreading  cottonwood  tree  close  by  the  little  creek  which  looked  like  a  great 
stream  to  my  childish  eyes.  We  children  sat  on  the  ground  and  listened  to 
the  soft  babble  of  water  as  our  mothers  spread  the  lunch  on  the  cloth  covered 
ground,  and  here  we  banqueted.  The  ants  and  Hies  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
gourmand’s  paradise,  for  hundreds  came  to  feast  with  us. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  furious  picking  and  at  starting-home  time 
everything  was  crammed  to  the  hilt.  We  children  were  tucked  in  amid  the 
fruit,  the  team  hitched,  and  we  started  homeward.  There  was  no  bridge 
across  the  creek  and  it  had  to  be  forded  (we  had  made  it  in  line  shape  going 
down).  Mama  was  holding  her  baby  in  her  lap  and  driving,  but  as  we  neared 
the  creek  she  gave  the  baby  to  Mrs.  Burns.  The  horses  went  into  the  stream 
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and  Old  Nell  stepped  into  a  hole,  it  frightened  her  and  she  gave  a  big  lunge 
just  as  the  front  wagon  wheel  on  Mama’s  side  hit  the  hole.  Mama  gave  one 
scream  and  toppled  from  the  seat  into  the  muddy  water.  The  horses  went  up 
the  bank  and  as  the  back  end  of  the  wagon  passed  Mama  we  saw  her  crawb 
ing  from  the  water,  her  face  covered  with  mud.  We  children  began  to  scream 
and  Mrs.  Burns  said,  “We  will  all  be  killed,”  for  Jim  was  trying  to  go,  Nelly 
trying  to  obey  Mama’s  “WHOA,”  the  wagon  was  cramping  and  tipping. 
Mama  soon  recovered  the  lines  and  had  the  team  under  control.  Mama  took 
a  bath  in  the  creek  and  wrapped  herself  in  a  quilt  and  over  this  she  put  her 
mother  hubbard  even  though  it  was  wet  and  muddy.  As  we  continued  on  our 
homeward  way,  the  brassy  sunshine  got  hotter  and  hotter,  the  hops  Mama 
had  gathered  to  make  yeast  had  become  so  hot  an  odoriferous  scent  mingled 
with  the  pungent  aroma  of  the  oozy  grapes.  All  the  flies  in  the  valley  swarmed 
around  the  wagon,  sampling  the  juice  on  our  faces  and  dresses.  Darkness 
overtook  us  before  we  left  the  canyon  road  and  the  coyotes  were  howling  in 
a  mournful  cry.  I  thought  of  all  the  ghoulish  tales  of  prairie  wolves  I  had 
ever  heard.  Lewis  had  fallen  asleep  but  lea,  Daisy  and  I  began  to  whimper 
•and  whine  and  let  out  broken  sobs.  We  were  told  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
A  large  round  moon  rode  high  in  the  sky  and  the  stars  were  piercing  bright. 
I  was  sure  the  wolves  and  coyotes  could  see  us  and  would  soon  gobble  us  up. 

When  we  reached  home  we  had  fallen  asleep.  Mr.  Burns  was  there  to 
get  his  family,  but  it  was  late  so  they  stayed  the  night.  Was  never  too  much 
bother  to  put  up  people  for  the  night,  for  always  someone  could  sleep  on  a 
pallet  on  the  floor.  I  remember  well  the  supper  we  had  that  night,  navy  beans 
boiled  with  fat  salt  pork,  huge  slices  of  homemade  bread  and  tomato  preserves. 
Jennie  had  prepared  supper  and  how  good  it  tasted. 

For  days  the  fragrant  smell  of  jelly  making  filled  the  kitchen,  as  our 
winter  supply  of  fruit  butters,  jams,  and  jellies  was  made.  The  things  we  did, 
the  friends  we  knew,  we  treasure  now  in  memories!  They  have  left  their 
imprint  on  life’s  way. 

In  my  early  childhood  I  cuddled  a  cozy  notion  (as  many  children  do) 
that  someday  I  would  be  a  big  someone,  or  something  unusual  would  happen 
to  me.  Maybe  I  would  find  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow’s  end,  find  a  hidden 
treasure,  I  might  even  become  another  Cinderella.  Such  ideas  ran  rampantly 
in  my  mind.  When  adulthood  began  to  overtake  me  I  soon  got  a  rude  em 
lightenment,  there  was  no  magic  formula  for  becoming  great.  And  if  there 
was  a  predetermined  course  for  my  life  or  destiny,  it  was  triggered  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  eminence  or  prominence.  I  was  not  above  others  by 
birth,  therefore  I  have  remained  just  me.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  post' 
humous  works  to  declare  me  great. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  hardness  of  our  pioneer  life  made  our  living 
enjoyable;  this  same  hardness  made  us  equal  to  carry  on  through  great  crises. 
Thinking  of  the  time  Mother  fell  in  the  supply  cistern,  or  a  part  of  her  did. 
But  this  was  only  one  tiny  facet  in  her  exciting,  gigantically  fruitful  life,  this 
happening  was  an  infinitesimal  ordeal.  This  was  a  hot  summer  with  a  brassy 
sun  riding  in  the  heavens,  radiating  waves  of  heat  the  intensity  of  which  I 
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have  never  forgotten.  There  was  much  talk  of  a  big  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion  at  Wauneta.  Everyone  had  been  talking  about  it  for  many  weeks,  surely 
some  of  us  would  get  to  go.  It  was  decided  by  our  parents  that  Papa  would 
go,  as  wheat  had  to  be  taken  to  the  mill  for  flour.  So  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  go  and  some  of  the  children  would  get  to  go.  Daisy  and  I  had  many  happy 
moments  thinking  we  might  get  to  go  and  planning  what  we  would  do  if  we 
were  the  chosen  ones.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  of  July  plans  were  laid, 
and  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  our  sails  as  we  were  to  be  left  behind  to  herd 
and  chore  and  the  fates  only  knew  what  else.  But  sure  enough  that  very 
evening  something  went  wrong  with  the  water  system,  the  water  would  not 
flow  from  the  big  old  cistern  to  the  stock  tanks,  that  meant  pumping  by  hand. 
If  you  have  ever  been  at  the  end  of  a  pump  handle  you  know  the  utter  torture 
it  can  produce.  Now  that  this  calamity  struck,  making  all  the  prospective 
celebrants  wretched,  we  who  had  not  been  chosen  to  go  were  wallowing  in 
the  pleasure  of  conspiracy,  hoping  and  prayings  the  chosen  ones  would  have 
to  stay  home  and  work.  Papa  said,  “I  just  can’t  go,  I’ll  have  to  stay  home 
and  fix  whatever  it  is  that’s  wrong.  We  can’t  let  those  cattle  go  without 
water.”  But  Mama  came  up  with  one  of  her  Pollyanna  solutions,  “Now, 
Papa,  you  just  go  on  as  you  have  planned  and  I’ll  see  that  enough  pumping 
is  done  to  water  the  cattle.”  I  think  our  mother  was  the  heroine  of  all  inch 
dental  events  or  happenings  which  occurred  in  or  about  our  home.  Only  a 
person  with  great  stamina,  perseverance,  tender  and  ardent  affection  for  her 
family  could  have  continued  in  existence. 

I  am  not  sure  just  which  of  the  young'uns  went  to  that  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  I  am  certain  sure  I  didn’t!  They  started  very  early  in  the  morn' 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  milk  and  calf  feeding  was  finished,  which  was  long  before 
daybreak.  Daisy  and  I  drove  the  cattle  to  pasture  a  couple  of  miles  from 
home  and  then  when  we  got  back  the  pumping  began.  Mother  took  her  turn 
at  the  pump  handle  and  tried  to  make  us  believe  it  wouldn  t  take  long  to  till 
those  three  large  tanks.  By  ten  o’clock  they  were  nearly  filled  and  the  sun 
was  so  hot  the  sweat  tried  to  condense  on  our  faces,  but  we  were  so  hot  it 
just  floated  away  in  streams.  Mama  went  to  the  house  and  got  the  big  black 
umbrella,  this  was  one  of  the  fashionable  items  of  the  pioneer  ladies’  ward' 
robe.  We  felt  favored  to  get  to  hold  it  over  each  other  as  we  pumped  and 
pumped,  but  this  too  was  a  strenuous  job  and  as  tiring  as  pumping.  So  we 
abandoned  the  act  of  holding  the  umbrella,  took  our  stint  at  the  pump  handle 
and  then  when  we  had  time  out  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  milk  house.  1 11  bet 
there  wasn’t  a  firecracker  that  was  hotter  than  we  were.  By  midday  the 
tanks  were  full  to  the  brim  and  Mama  said  we  would  eat  dinner,  then  drive 
the  cattle  in,  so  we  ate  our  dinner.  I  think  Mama  fixed  up  something  special 
like  a  corn  starch  pudding,  but  we  were  in  such  a  wilted  condition,  and  knew 
more  pumping  was  ahead  I  guess  we  ate  without  tasting  the  food.  Anyway, 
when  we  drove  the  cattle  in  they  almost  had  the  tanks  emptied  before  we 
could  grab  the  pump  handle  for  more  pumping.  We  pumped  on  through  the 
afternoon,  until  every  cow  seemed  to  have  its  thirst  satisfied.  That  was  a 
strange  way  to  celebrate  but  what  do  we  do  today  to  celebrate  in  the  good 
old  fashioned  way  or  to  declare  those  great  who  made  us  an  independent 
nation?  Or  have  we,  as  a  nation,  forgotten  in  our  mad  rush  for  power  as 
individuals  in  our  greed  for  money,  to  honor  our  forefathers,  who  on  this 
July  Fourth,  1776  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Well,  we  did  have  some  excitement,  for  about  midafternoon  Mama 
walked  across  the  board  covering  of  the  cistern.  Daisy  and  I  were  sitting  in 
the  shade  and  we  heard  a,  loud  scream  and  splintering  of  wood,  there  was 
Mama  half  in  the  cistern  and  half  out.  She  was  astride  a  two-by-four,  other¬ 
wise  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  cistern.  We  tried  to  pull  her  out  but 
pull  as  we  might  we  could  not  budge  her.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  she  could 
get  hold  of  to  help  pull  herself  out,  nor  could  she  get  her  feet  on  a  thing  to 
help  by  pushing.  T  here  she  sat  dangling  her  feet  and  wondering  what  to  do, 
we  weie  so  excited  we  couldn  t  think.  She  told  us  to  go  to  the  barn  and  get 
a  lasso  rope  and  tie  it  to  the  anchor  post  of  the  windmill,  this  we  did  and 
gave  the  other  end  to  her,  and  she  somehow  managed  to  pull  herself  up  and 
out  of  the  cistern.  Of  course  she  was  dripping  with  sweat  and  her  legs  were 
peeled  of  skin.  We  helped  her  to  the  house  where  she  anointed  her  legs 
with  turpentine  and  lard  (the  old  reliable).  Dauntlessly  Mama  went  back 
to  pumping,  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  our  mother  was  truly  a  heroine. 

The  covering  on  this  old  cistern  had  long  been  in  contention.  Mama 
thought  it  needed  a  new  covering  and  Papa  was  going  to  put  a  new  cover  on 
it  some  day.  We  children  were  forbidden  to  walk  across  it,  and  if  a  small 
tot  was  out  of  sight  someone  was  always  sent  to  see  if  the  tot  had  fallen  into 
the  cistern.  When  our  playmates  came  we  got  real  daring  and  disobeyed 
and  we  would  all  lie  on  our  stomachs  on  the  cistern  and  look  down  into  its 
depths,  the  deepness  which  made  it  so  dark  we  had  to  wait  until  our  eyes  be¬ 
came  focalized  to  the  dark.  Then  we  could  see  the  water  snakes,  the  huge 
green  frogs,  of  different  amphibian  families,  the  kind  that  can  live  either  on 
land  or  in  water.  Some  had  webbed  feet,  some  were  tailless,  others  could 
stretch  out  and  from  tail  to  head  would  be  almost  a  foot  long.  The  lizards 
with  long  tapering  tails,  scaly  skins  and  reptile-looking  bodies  swam 
around,  gliding  smoothly,  cutting  in  among  the  snakes  and  frogs,  creating 
for  our  entertainment  a  real  water  festival.  The  neighborhood  youngsters 
thought  it  a  real  treat  to  get  to  look  down  into  the  cistern.  That  is  what 
made  it  so  terrifying  for  us  and  gave  us  a  squiggly  feeling  when  Mama  was 
hanging  with  her  feet  so  close  to  the  water  and  that  collection  of  slimy,  eye¬ 
piercing  monsters  swimming  around  below  her. 

As  we  went  about  our  duties  of  the  farm,  things  did  happen,  especially 
when  cow-herding,-  or  cow-punching  (Mama  didn't  like  to  have  us  use  this 
term).  Left  to  our  own  devices  at  these  times,  after  we  had  driven  the  cattle 
far  down  in  the  hills  and  canyons  to  graze  the  days  would  have  been  endless 
had  we  not  had  some  form  of  entertainment.  So  we  made  play  farms,  using 
the  grasshoppers  and  hard-shelled  black  bugs  for  our  horses  and  cattle,  made 
dugouts,  soddies,  roofing  them  with  cow  chips,  beautiful  churches  were 
erected  with  chips.  Brings  to  mind  the  story  of  two  children  who  were  playing 
by  the  roadside  one  Sunday  morning  when  a  preacher  passed  by.  Stopping, 
he  said,  “Why  aren’t  you  in  Sunday  School?”  “Well,”  they  replied,  “We 
are  building  a  church  out  of  cow  chips,  and  if  we  have  enough  left  we  will 
make  a  preacher.” 

One  time,  as  midday  came,  we  had  been  so  interested  in  our  play  that 
our  sense  of  duty  had  been  so  dulled,  the  cattle  had  been  forgotten  and  had 
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strayed  away  out  of  sight.  It  was  time  to  bunch  them  by  the  large  lagoon  to 
water  so  that  we  might  ride  to  the  house  for  our  dinner.  We  straddled  our 
horses  and  lode  off  with  the  speed  of  a  tornado.  Suddenly,  with  no  specific 
reason  except  a  whim  of  childhood,  I  said  to  Daisy,  “I’ll  run  you  a  race  over 
to  that  hill  beyond  that  little  gully.  Now  I  was  thinking  I  would  beat  her 
because  I  was  riding  Ned  and  he  could  and  would  jump  over  everything  he 
came  to  without  a  miss.  Daisy  was  riding  old  Joe,  a  little  white  pony  who 
was  a  pretty  good  runner  but  had  never  been  known  to  even  jump  over  a 
jackrabbit  hole.  I  knew  there  was  a  deep  road  which  sad  been  washed  even 
deeper  by  a  recent  rain.  I  could  make  it  but  Joe  would  slow  down  to  get  over 
it,  I  had  won  the  race,  a  sure  thing.  As  we  neared  the  road  I  gave  Ned  the 
reins,  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  laying  on  the  ground  trying  to  regain  my 
sensibility.  Looking  at  yonder  hill — our  objective — I  wasn't  sure  my  senses 
had  returned,  for  there  stood  old  Joe,  head  high,  his  stubby  tail  high  in  the 
air  as  the  feather  on  Yankee  Doodle’s  hat.  Daisy  was  sitting  atop  him  as 
stately  as  Lady  Godiva.  But  where  was  Ned?  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
road,  he  had  fallen  by  the  roadside  and  lay  with  his  head  beneath  his  body. 
I  got  up  staggering  like  a  sapling  in  a  high  wind.  As  Ned  fell  I  had  gone  olf 
over  his  head  and  landed  nearer  the  hill  than  he  was.  We  worked  for  some 
time  before  we  could  get  Ned  to  his  feet,  then  he  staggered  and  carried  his 
head  to  one  side,  so  we  rod  Jo  double  until  Ned  got  back  into  shape.  I  re' 
member  a  white  streak  flying  by  me  just  as  we  hit  the  road.  I  thought  it 
was  my  guardian  angel,  but  it  must  have  been  Daisy  and  Joe’s  for  they  made 
it  and  I  didn’t. 

Now  as  1  sit  cogitating  I  think  of  those  days  as  happy  ones  and  I  do 
not  feel  cheated.  I  feel  no  false  modesty  at  saying  I  dreamed  as  a  child  of 
being  or  doing  something  great.  I  think  any  normal  child  of  my  youthful 
age  believed  to  a  certain  extent  the  fairy  tales  told  us  by  our  parents.  We 
believed  in  the  heroes  of  the  books  we  read,  they  were  books  for  children. 
Our  childish  minds  were  not  cluttered  with  adult  talk,  we  were  not  exposed 
to  talk  of  sex  or  who  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  Maybe  we  just  guessed  at 
those  things,  but  we  must  have  done  some  pretty  good  guessing.  I  can’t  re' 
member  that  we  talked  of  those  things  among  our  playmates.  Some  may  say 
the  child  of  today  is  smarter  than  of  my  day,  I  believe  their  minds  are  over' 
aged.  Be  that  as  it  may  we  were  always  festering  up  some  meanness  to  get 
into  or  do. 

One  sunny  afternoon  in  early  fall  as  we  children  were  playing  under 
the  old  cottonwood  tree  Mama  called  us  in  and  began  scrubbing  faces  and 
braiding  hair.  She  could  turn  off  more  braids  in  a  shorter  time  than  anyone 
I  ever  saw,  the  faster  she  braided  the  tighter.  She  had  a  method,  the  eldest 
girl  had  one  braid,  the  next  two,  and  after  that  four.  Well,  it  fell  to  Daisy 
and  me  to  have  the  four  braids.  Our  parents  didn’t  ask  us  if  they  could  do 
this  or  that,  so  we  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on.  We  had  been  playing 
with  our  corn  cob  dolls,  we  hated  to  leave  our  play;  our  indignation  boiled 
up  like  bubbles  in  Mama’s  homemade  soap  kettle.  When  we  were  all  scrubbed 
and  clean  aprons  put  on  us  Mama  said  we  were  going  with  Papa  to  get  some 
milk  and  butter,  our  anger  ceased  for  we  knew  we  would  get  to  play  with 
the  Hicks  gang. 
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When  we  drove  into  the  yard  we  were  greeted  by  the  whole  family, 
soon  we  children  were  playing  Seven-Sticks,  and  hide  and  seek.  Everything 
was  going  fine  until  Daisy,  May  and  I  realized  the  older  players  were  making 
fools  of  us,  we  never  could  catch  any  of  them  and  every  time  one  of  the 
three  of  us  had  to  hide  our  eyes.  But  our  little  heads  weren’t  as  empty  as  they 
thought,  we  were  just  tired  of  being  the  ones  to  blind  our  eyes  every  time. 
So  we  talked  it  over  and  made  up  our  minds  to  go  someplace  eles  and  play, 
May  said  we  would  go  to  the  house  and  play  with  her  dolls.  I  was  to  hide 
my  eyes,  I  could  run  faster  than  she'  or  Daisy,  so  I  began  counting  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  so  on  up  to  fifty,  then  shouted  real  loud,  "A  bushel  of  wheat 
a  peck  of  rye,  who  all  ain  t  ready  holler  I.”  Away  I  ran  to  the  house  and 
left  those  big  ones  to  catch  other,  we  three  sat  on  the  stairs  and  played  with 
the  dolls. 

As  night  began  to  fall  Papa  came  and  said,  “Well,  we’d  better  start  for 
home.  But  Mrs.  Hicks  said,  Why  can  t  you  stay  for  supper.  The  evening 
is  nice  with  moonlight  and  I  have  a  big  fat  hen  on  cooking  and  we  will  have 
chicken  and  dumplings.”  Now  no  one  could  pass  up  the  dumplings  Mrs.  H. 
made,  so  Papa  consented  to  stay  for  supper.  Remembrance  of  that  meal  re- 
mains  in  my  mind,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  just  sitting  down  to  eat  it  once 
again.  The  table  was  stretched  out  to  full  length,  the  dumplings  were  stirred 
up  in  a  two  gallon  milk  crock,  the  old1  hen  was  taken  from  the  iron  kettle 
and  the  dumplings  dropped  into  the  rich  broth  and  covered  tightly.  When 
they  finally  ended  up  on  the  table  they  looked  like  fluffy  cumulus  clouds. 
Cabbage  fresh  from  the  garden  was  shredded  into  slaw,  placed  in  a  crock  and 
fixed  with  sour  cream  dressing.  There  was  a  big  vegetable  dish  piled  high 
with  snowy-white  mashed  potatoes  whipped  to  a  creamy  mountain,  huge 
slices  of  homemade  bread,  and  rhubarb  sauce  topped  off  the  meal  with  a 
yellow  sponge  cakei  to  be  eaten  with  it.  To  look  at  this  table  you  would 
never  suspect  there  had  ever  been  a  shortage  of  food  in  western  Nebraska. 

This  Hicks  house  always  charmed  and  intrigued  me,  the  large  kitchen 
and  buttery  made  of  sod,  then  a  frame  part  which  consisted  of  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  and  two  rooms  above.  I  liked  the  stair  steps  leading  to  those 
upper  rooms,  they  fascinated  me  and  if  I  wasn’t  stopped  made  many  trips 
up  and  down  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  There  was  some  fancy  furniture  in  this 
home,  the  rag  carpet  with  hay  or  straw  beneath  it  to  give  it  a  soft  feel  to 
the  feet,  lace  curtains  with  a  tree  pattern  in  them  hanging  clear  to  the  floor. 
There  were  high-backed  rocking  chairs  with  curving  arms,  sofa  cushions 
reposed  in  them  toi  sit  on  or  put  to  your  back  and  usually  a  gay  crocheted 
tidy  hung  from  the  back  of  the  chairs.  I  liked  the  marble-topped  center  tables 
with  the  pretty  lamp  with  a  flowered  globe.  All  good  things  must  end,  so 
came  time  to  end  this  visit. 

The  moon  was  shining  bright  when  we  children  were  stashed  away  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon.  Just  as  the  goodbyes  were  being  said  Mr.  Hicks  came 
up,  leading  a  cow  and  tied  her  to  the  back  end  of  the  wagon.  He  went  up  and 
talked  to  Papa,  we  didn’t  hear  what  he  said.  But  he  was  telling  Papa  to  take 
this  milch  cow  home  so  there  would  be  milk  for  the  children  until  our  Bossy 
cow  freshened.  Guess  we  children  just  thought  the  cow  was  going  home 
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with  us  to  pay  our  cow  a  visit  since  a  few  weeks  before  Papa  had  taken  our 
old  Bossy  down  to  stay  a  day  and  night  with  the  Hicks  herd.  We  didn’t 
know  about  the  birds  and  bees.  That  was  truly  a  wonderfully  kind  thing  for 
a  neighbor  to  do. 

The  Hicks  family,  like  all  pioneers,  had  some  sorrowful  times,  like  the 
time  one  of  the  girls  got  kicked  in  the  mouth  by  a  horse.  Someone  came  to 
our  home  with  the  news.  Mama  said,  We  must  go  and  see  if  there  is  some" 
thing  we  can  do  to  help.  So  all  of  us  children  were  taken  along,  perhaps  to 
see  the  kicked  child,  and  maybe  give  us  a  lesson  about  staying  away  from 
horse’s  heels.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Hicks  home  we  were  all  allowed  to 
march  in  and  look  at  Laura  who  was  propped  up  in  the  best  bed  in  the 
house,  the  largest  pillows  dressed  in  the  fanciest  pillow  cases  behind  her 
head,  she  looked  much  as  I  thought  a  queen  might  look.  Although  her  mouth 
was  slightly  disfigured  and  one  tooth  was  missing,  she  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
the  attention  paid  her.  And  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  she  would  go  to 
the  dentist  and  have  a  bright  shiny  gold  tooth  put  in  to  replace  the  one  the 
old  mare  had  kicked  out. 

Of  course  we  all  wanted  to  see  the  culprit.  Effie  said  she  would  take  us 
to  see  her  as  she  was  tied  in  the  barn,  admonishing  us  to  stay  away  from  the 
mare’s  heels.  But  as  we  stood  staring  at  the  horse,  talking  about  the  gold 
tooth  and  how  charming  Laura  would  look  when  she  smiled,  Effie  said,  “Well, 
I  am  mad  because  Laura  will  have  a  gold  tooth  and  be  prettier  than  I.  I  wish 
I  would  get  kicked  in  the  mouth  too.’’  Going  into  the  barn  she  stationed 
herself  behind  old  Maude,  opening  her  mouth  she  shouted,  “Come  on,  you 
old  sinner,  do  your  stuff.”  But  the  old  mare  stood  as  docile  as  an  animal 
could,  never  raising  a  hoof  or  flinching  a  flank.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  Effie 
could  do  but  give  up  getting  a  gold  tooth. 

One  time  Effie  came  to  make  us  a  few  days  visit,  we  loved  to  have  her 
as  her  potential  jokes  would  always  have  a  way  of  coming  out,  and  spiced 
up  our  lives.  One  morning  as  we  were  eating  breakfast  a  tramp,  to  use  derog¬ 
atory  slang,  a  bum,  or  to  use  a  more  respectable  word,  a  hobo,  came  to  the 
door  asking  for  something  to  eat.  Papa  never  turned  anyone  away,  so  he  was 
invited  in  and  fed.  Mama  had  fed  so  many  who  were  just  tramping  through 
she  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  it,  and  said,  “I  will  not  feed  another  one, 
they  look  more  able  to  work  than  we  do.  ’  “1  will  not  refuse  anyone  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  as  long  as  we  have  anything  to  share,”  Papa  clipped  his  words, 
It  s  true  some  we  feed  may  not  be  worthy,  then  who  knows,  we  might  turn 
away  an  angel  unawares.”  Papa  was  a  serious  man,  he  took  little  interest  in 
frivolity,  but  he  did  get  in  on  some  of  our  jokes,  especially  when  Effie  was 
around.  He  liked  her  and  she  could  make  him  smile  as  she  came  forth  with 
some  of  her  witty  sayings. 

This  particular  morning  after  Papa  had  gone  to  work  outside,  Mama 
still  held  pertinaciously  to  her  statement  that  she  didn’t  want  to  feed  any  more 
hobos.  Effie  said,  “I  am  going  to  put  on  some  pants  and  pose  as  a  tramp. 
When  Mr.  Ingold  comes  in  for  dinner  I’ll  hide  out  and  then  come  to  the 
door  and  ask  for  something  to  eat.”  Mama  said,  “Now,  you  can’t  do  a  thing 
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morning  Mama  began  to  ...,.  , t,„„  i  • ,  :UP  Wlth  Papa  s  argument  of  the 
vulgar  for  a  mrl  to  ?  ,  6  Said  lmPatlent>y.  “Well,  I  still  say  its 

ever  they  ilrt”  ^Jy^Xe  ^  “‘‘I  T  ^  ^ 

id^d  •lr®ht  sndles 
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eat,”  Effie  affirmed  “u/!  m  d’  d  r  WOuld  sure  g‘ve  us  something  to 
on  her  “  Fffi  7  W‘  Pw  °ne  °f  your  old  Mother  Hubbard  dresses 

KSS  s;!fct”tnr  ft?  7rird\S?i:;,,i,“t: 

needed  something ‘to  eat  !nd  a'phtce  to  re7t  ^  mUch  llke  they 

missed  Metis’  t?  ^  “f  !  ™  Were  a11  at  the  *aNe.  Don't  think  Papa 

o ££ mT'  I  °ne  ‘T  S°mCOne  had  *°  wait  a»d  eat  Uer 
ne  pernaps  thought  the  girls  were  busy  visiting  and  would  eat  later  A 

sueerh  "Mia.  ,  ,  Effie  launched  right  mto  her  practiced  derogatory 
to  see ’ho,  !l  ’  C0Uld  me  and  my  Wlfc  have  a  handout?”  Papa  eyed  Mama 

voice"'  in  7ubdued3ratUrerWaS  that  leCtion  of  the  room-  With  halting 

anyone  a  bit  to  e  , t  v  concillat“y  PaPa  answered,  “We  never  refust 

wife  isn’t  feelinu'  ’  ll  me  i°n  m'i  i  ??le*  mabln£  her  voice  mannish  said,  “My 
w  tc  isn  t  feeling  well  and  would  like  to  rest  up  a  bit  ”  “You  nnv—  “  W 

"tidC1“Wen  Pll'h  UP1  ?eanV°  Say’  f°r  at  th‘S  P°mt  he  saw  »'is  mistake  and 
said,  Well,  1 11  be  gohdarned,  you  nearly  had  me  fooled  I  am  a  dam  rood 

aUt3t^Ctr,t“gHd,WhtllT  T?ke  °Vh0Se  pa',tS  and  you  can  have 
table,  all  joined  in  the  mtrnmJu  "  W°  dren'  USUally  ”  quict  at  the 
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Along  with  the  other  pioneers  the  Hicks  family  had  their  time  of  sorrow 
when  they  lost  little  Winnie.  I  do  not  remember  her  illness,  but  when  she 
passed  away  Mama  came  home  with  the  news,  perhaps  she  had  been  helping 
during  the  illness.  Events  leading  up  to  this  death  are  indistinct,  but  when 
Llama  brought  the  news  home  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  from  crying, 
everyone  loved  this  winsome  little  child.  I  remember  her  very  well,  with  light 
hair  with  a  golden  tint,  it  was  long  and  she  usually  had  it  just  hanging  around 
her  sweet  little  face.  She  made  me  think  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  on  our 
Sunday  School  cards.  Mama  said,  Winnie  looked  just  like  an  angel.”  I  was 
anxious  to  see  her  (I  had  often  looked  at  the  angels  coming  down  on  Jacob  s 
ladder,  I  thought  they  looked  sweet).  In  our  book  of  Bible  stories  was  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  dream  Joseph  had,  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  a  ladder,  set  up  on  earth  and  the  top  reaching  to  Heaven.  I 
remember  I  went  to  the  funeral,  and  as  little  Winnie  laid  in  her  casket 
dressed  in  her  white  dress  crisp  as  a  fresh  lettuce  leaf,  a  frilly  ruffle  circling 
her  bosom,  her  lashes  lay  in  small  violet  pools  beneath  her  closed  eylids,  her 
rosy  mouth  seemed  to  be  forming  a  divine  smile  proceeding  from  God. 

I  do  not  remember  the  trip  to  the  little  cemetery,  but  the  casket  was 
opened  at  the  graveside  for  a  last  sad  look  and  spoken  farewell  to  little 
Winnie.  We  stood  about  the  heap  of  dirt  and  someone  sang  “We’ll  Never 
Say  Goodbye  in  Heaven,”  the  casket  was  closed  and  lowered  into  the  grave 
with  two  ropes,  the  thud  of  earth  was  heard,  as  “dust  to  dust”  was  spoken. 
People  began  to  move  away  among  the  scattered  graves,  some  graves  had 
weathered  markers,  some  without.  At  this  time  I  could  not  understand,  my 
mind  seemed  to  be  in  a  detached  state  between  mystery  and  reality.  It  seemed 
to  me  eminently  wrong  that  God  should  take  Winnie  away  from  this  family 
who  all  wanted  and  loved  her  so  much.  Why  couldn’t  God  bring  her  back  to 
life — hadn’t  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead?  Nothing  seemed  the  same, 
there  was  a  mystic  feeling  in  the  air,  the  sun  shone  as  usual  but  still  there 
was  a  haunting  sensation  about  it  as  we  departed. 

Many  mourners  looked  back  to  that  little  country  cemetery  on  the  hill¬ 
side  enclosed  with  two  strands  of  barbed  wire.  The  prairie  was  wind  swept 
and  sun  glossed,  but  still  it  was  vibrant  with  the  ache  of  rebirth.  It  was  spring 
time  and  the  brown  crust  of  winter  was  yielding  grudgingly  to  the  stirring 
of  life  as  beneath  it  the  green  touch  of  spring  appeared.  It  is  strange  how 
childhood  memories  return  with  such  marked  distinctiveness,  how  clearly 
events  of  long  ago  almost  forgotten  form  in  one’s  mind  when  reminiscence 
sets  in. 

Another  funeral  I  attended  was  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Burns,  I  think  the 
reason  I  went  was  the  fact,  lea,  the  daughter,  and  I  were  about  the  same  age. 

I  remember  we  went  rather  early  in  the  morning,  as  Mama  was  to  help 
prepare  the  dinner,  prepare  Mrs.  Burns  for  burial,  and  many  other  things 
were  to  be  done  for  the  family.  Our  parents  and  the  Burns  family  were  the 
very  best  of  friends  and  neighbored  daily.  It  fell  to  lea  and  I  to  keep  Lewis 
hushed  and  he  was  just  a  lad  of  three  and  a  lively  one  too.  I  remember  we 
had  been  told  to  keep  him  in  the  bedroom,  and  we  played  with  some  bright 
colored  straws.  I  can’t  remember  the  object  of  the  game  or  the  functional 
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playing  of  it,  but  Lewis  seemed  to  get  great  fun  out  of  it  by  just  scattering 
the  sticks  about  the  room.  Everyone  was  so  still,  the  house  was  darkened, 
and  some  women  rushed  up  and  covered  all  the  mirrors  (which  were  called 
looking  glasses  then)  with  a  cloth  and  said,  “OH!  don’t  you  know  if  you 
catch  your  reflection  in  a  mirror  when  someone  is  lying  dead  in  a  house  you 
will  be  the  next  one  to  go?”  But  one  woman  was  so  vain  or  ostentatious  she 
raised  the  cloth  and  adjusted  her  hat  before  leaving  for  the  church.  Perhaps 
she  didn’t  believe  in  such  ghoulish  tales  or  haunting  signs  . 

Mama  stayed  at  the  house  and  kept  Lewis  as  Papa  was  a  pallbearer,  so 
I  was  sorta  wondering  what  would  become  of  me.  But  our  good  friends  the 
Benges  came  to  the  rescue  and  said  I  could  ride  with  them.  I  was  delighted 
for  they  had  a  four-wheeled  buggy  and  a  pretty  team.  So  I  rode  with  May 
and  Will  and  sitting  between  them  I  felt  important.  And  this  being  winter, 
the  day  was  cool,  but  with  the  big  fur  lap-robe  spread  over  us  I  hadn’t  been 
so  warm  in  many  a  day.  It  was  a  long  procession  which  moved  forth  in 
ceremonial  order,  it  was  a  strange  assortment  of  vehicles  and  ways  of  con¬ 
veyance.  There  were  lumber  wagons  with  spring  seats  and  chairs  sat  in  the 
bed  of  the  wagon  to  accommodate  those  who  were  going;  there  were  buggies, 
two- wheeled  carts,  some  drawn  by  slow  poky  horses,  some  by  high-spirited 
and  prancing  horses.  Each  driver  seemed  to  be  exercising  perfect  control  of 
the  animals,  proving  his  horsemanship.  As  we  were  wending  our  way  over 
the  road  which  was  badly  rutted  and  not  much  more  than  a  groove  for  the 
wheels,  we  saw  two  boys  mounted  on  horses  coming  over  a  hill,  riding  madly 
and  swiftly  and  followed  by  about  six  large  hound  dogs.  The  boys  were 
yelling  and  shouting,  urging  their  horses  to  a  faster  gait,  the  dogs  yelping 
and  baying.  Everyone  knew  they  would  bisect  the  procession  someplace  along 
the  line,  and  sure  enough  they  rode  right  through  without  ever  halting.  This 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  moving  procession,  and  frightened  some  of  the 
horses,  which  got  out  of  line,  but  they  were  quickly  curbed  and  subdued  by 
the  drivers,  and  once  more  we  moved  on. 

Those  Jones  boys  were  a  lawless  lot,  they  rode  on  without  a  backward 
look,  they  were  the  Jesse  James’s  of  our  time,  everyone  feared  them,  law- 
lssness  meant  nothing  to  them.  All  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  feared  them 
greatly,  only  impending  evil  followed  them,  they  had  no  sorrow  for  their 
sins,  their  main  purpose  in  life  was  to  be  outlaws.  Their  home  was  close  to 
the  country  cemetery  and  everyone  expected  a  return  performance.  But  they 
did  not  return  and  Mrs.  Burns  was  laid  to  rest  in  quiet  and  peace.  Every 
year  our  mother  decorated  her  grave  until  her  passing  in  1929.  Flowers  are 
still  put  on  by  some  member  of  the  Ingold  family.  Naturally  Mama  missed 
this  close  friend.  Realisation  that  it  is  God’s  perogative  to  give  and  to  take 
away,  coupled  with  the  fact  she  did  many  things  for  the  two  motherless 
children  and  the  lonely,  grief-stricken  husband,  adding  the  cares  of  her  own 
family  made  a  tenacious  schedule,  which  helped  to  sublimate  her  grief  for 
this  friend  and  neighbor. 
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ECHOES 


Hark!  pray  listen,  Do  you  hear  them,  the  echoes. 

Echoes  of  words  such  as  hungry  hearts  need 
Words,  sweet  words,  like  exquisite  music, 

Soothing,  consoling,  giving  peace,  they  succeed 
In  holding  aloft  our  drooping  ideals. 

Lightening  our  path  where  weary  feet  trod 
Bolstering  faith  where  faith  is  most  needed, 

Faith  in  infinite  wisdom  of  God. 

Words  of  precious  Mother. 

*  *  * 

Hark  listen,  do  you  hear  them,  The  echoes, 

Of  footsteps  as  countless  as  stars  in  the  sky, 

They  are  here,  they  are  there,  where  tasks  are  the  hardest, 

Where  the  spirit  is  low,  where  the  fever  is  high, 

In  the  dead  of  night  when  the  household  is  sleeping. 

At  morning,  at  noontide,  where  service  is  calling, 

It  is  there  those  footsteps  seem  ever  to  go. 

Footsteps  of  precious  Mother. 

*  *  * 

Hark!  pray  listen,  do  you  hear  them,  the  echoes. 

Echoes  of  memories  dearer  than  gold. 

Memories  priceless  like  jewels  of  ophar, 

Whose  fabulous  appraisal  could  never  be  told. 

Memories  of  goodness,  sweetness  and  kindness. 

That  lift  to  high  heaven  the  plain  of  our  goal. 

Memories  of  sacrifice,  courage  and  virtue, 

That  clear  away  tempests  that  torture  the  soul. 

Memories  of  precious  Mother. 

By  W.  H.  Van  Vickie 

(Brother  of  Louise  Van  Vickie  Rose) 
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This  poem  conforms  to  a  tribute  befitting  those  pioneer  mothers.  I  was 
requested  to  insert  this  poem  someplace  in  my  little  book.  This  seemed  to  be 
a  proper  spot. 

There  was  little  lawlessness,  vice,  bigotry,  or  intolerance  in  the  people 
living  in  this  locality;  we  could  not  help  but  resent  the  lawless  acts  of  the 
Jones  boys.  But  then  everyone  agreed  it  did  add  a  little  spice  to  theordinary 
pattern  of  everyday  life  on  the  prairie  plains.  These  boys  were  a  fighting  lot, 
they  fought  one  another,  but  fought  best  against  some  other  enemy.  Where 
there  was  enmity  with  some  neighbor  they  banded  together  and  forgot  their 
own  differences  and  spread  terror  through  the  countryside.  While  they  didn’t 
carry  guns  they  always  had  a  lasso  rope  with  a  running  noose  hanging  from 
the  saddle  horn,  they  carried  a  long  bladed  pocket  knife,  they  wore  spurs 
and  rode  buckskin  horses.  Many  times  the  horses’  sides  were  tinged  with 
red,  showing  the  spurs  had  been  used.  Several  of  the  neighbor  boys  had  been 
threatened  for  no  apparent  reason,  since  they  never  hurt  young  boys  perhaps 
it  only  fed  their  ego  to  feel  everyone  was  afraid  of  them.  They  had  some 
brawls  with  older  men  and  came  to  licks  and  sometimes  got  a  good  flogging 
which  toned  them  down  a  bit. 

Many  times  they  rode  into  our  yard  and  talked  and  one  night  one  of  the 
boys  stayed  in  our  home.  There  were  whispers  among  us  children,  “Would 
he  hang  us  or  cut  our  throats.  It  was  the  night  of  a  mighty  storm,  in  early 
afternoon  the  sun  had  beat  down  on  the  peaceful  prairie,  suddenly  clouds 
x’gan  to  form  in  the  blue  sky,  tossing  and  foaming  the  clouds  became  angry 
and  threatening.  Large  winged  flies,  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  seen  in 
these  parts,  began  filling  the  air  which  was  calm  and  tranquil,  although 
oppressive.  Papa  said,  We  might  as  well  say  goodbye  to  everything  in  the 
fields  and  garden,  this  will  bring  hail.  Though  the  clouds  had  warned  us  we 
were  not  prepared  for  the  furor  the  physical  universe  let  loose,  a  torrential 
rain  and  hail  accompanied  by  a  wind  with  cyclonic  characteristics.  The  first 
blast  took  the  corner  out  of  the  soddy,  leaving  a  great  gap  in  the  corner  of 
a  bedroom.  The  storm  raged  and  it  seemed  that  nothing  would  be  left. 
Visibility  was  nil.  When  the  bawling  of  the  calves  which  were  penned  by 
the  barn  ceased  we  knew  they  were  being  carried  along  by  the  storm  and 
it  was  likely  they  would  perish  or  be  lost. 

When  the  storm  subsided  but  for  some  saddle  horses  in  the  barn  there 
was  not  an  animal  on  the  place.  A  few  weather-beaten  cattle,  which  had 
drifted  away  from  farms  further  west  and  north,  were  huddled  by  the  sheds 
and  barn.  They  had  no  desire  to  leave,  so  the  boys  drove  them  into  the 
corral,  and  then  set  out  to  gather  what  they  could  of  our  cattle  and  horses. 
Rideis  came  by  asking  about  stray  cattle  and  found  some  at  our  place,  then 
about  sundown  we  saw  a  large  herd  of  cattle  coming  with  several  cowboys 
driving  them.  I  hey  drove  them  into  the  corral,  the  big  old  males  pawing  the 
dirt  and  bellowing  and  trying  to  master  each  other.  It  was  an  exciting  time 
and  we  dared  not  go  into  the  corral  to  milk. 

The  boys  were  tired  and  someone  would  have  to  stay  up  all  meht  to 
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and  stayed  the  night.  There  were  three  different  herds,  and  a  herder  for 
each,  that  had  been  brought  back  to  spend  the  night  with  us.  Some  of  the 
cattle  were  weak  and  could  not  have  travelled  further.  The  boys  lit  up  lan' 
terns  and  repaired  the  fences  and  watched  through  the  night.  There  was  a 
clear  sky,  the  stars  were  closer  than  the  spots  on  our  old  shepherd  dog. 

All  the  alarm  that  had  assailed  us  during  supper  about  being  slaugh' 
tered  by  the  Jones  boy  slipped  away,  as  evening  wore  on  he  was  just  as  nice 
as  could  be.  He  helped  separate  the  herds  next  morning  and  drove  his  herd 
off  with  many  thanks  for  everything.  Maybe  the  Jones’  weren’t  so  bad  after 
all.  This  family  has  scattered,  some  have  died,  one  was  shot,  some  still  living. 
But  like  all  pioneers  they  left  their  mark  in  the  minds  of  those  who  lived  in 
those  parts.  Although  theirs  was  an  encompassing  fear. 

Our  parents  were  very  careful  about  the  things  they  discussed  in  our 
presence,  but  sometimes  we  caught  snatches  of  things  that  weren’t  meant  for 
our  ears.  Like  the  time  I  heard  Mama  and  another  lady  discussing  in  whispers 
about  a  light,  ghostdike  in  appearance,  sailing  over  the  neighborhood.  They 
talked  in  awesome  tones,  expressing  their  belief  that  someone  had  committed 
a  great  wrong  and  this  light  had  come  to  haunt  the  culprit.  Perhaps  someone 
had  seen  a  falling  star.  Now  we  think  nothing  of  lights  in  the  sky. 

In  that  day  of  no  airplanes,  there  was  indeed  cause  to  be  excited  over  a 
light  in  the  sky  and  they  were  verbose  in  the  telling  of  it.  Mama  was  a  seer, 
she  could  foresee  or  would  foretell  some  things  before  they  happened.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  premonition  of  things  to  come,  I  thought  this  quite  extra' 
ordinary  and  loved  to  hear  her  tell  of  the  things  she  had  foretold.  She  could 
always  tell  a  few  days  before  the  screaming  geese  and  squawking  wild  ducks 
would  go  over  the  farm  on  their  way  south.  This  was  time  to  get  in  the 
flowers  from  the  beds  as  soon  a  frost  would  come. 

I  remember  one  day  as  we  were  eating  dinner  we  heard  the  geese  going 
over,  Papa,  who  was  a  very  poor  shot  (he  thought),  grabbed  the  old  musket 
and  ran  into  the  yard  and  brought  down  two  fine  fat  geese  with  one  shot. 
He  declared  it  was  an  accident,  nevertheless  we  had  a  good  roast  goose 
dinner. 


Sure  enough,  the  very  next  morning  the  drooping  wilted  forms  of  most 
vegetation  met  our  eyes.  The  asters,  their  fragrant  blossoming  beauty  gone; 
the  bright  cosmos  leaning  on  the  marigolds  for  support,  not  many  days  before 
they  had  seemed  to  stand  off  from  this  strong  scented  flower. 

Ours  was  a  good  life,  wasn’t  it? 


How  often  when  we  were  children  our  parents  said,  “Mind  your  man' 
ners.”  We  were  reared  quite  graciously,  with  great  respect  for  our  elders, 
they  had  a  broad  idea  of  the  simple  courtesies  we  should  practice  in  our 
home.  Say,  “Yes  ma’am’’  and  “No  ma’am,”  “Yes  sir”  and  “No  sir,”  not  yes 
and  no,  or  yeah  or  huh.  Address  elders  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  not  Ed,  John  or 
Tom,  Bell  or  Sara.  And  never  let  us  hear  you  say  old  man — that  means  the 
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devil.  How  that  kind  but  authoritative  admonition  comes  back  to  my  mind! 
Comes  back?  No,  they  have  never  left  my  mind.  I  like  those  courtesies  in¬ 
stilled  in  us.  We  were  taught  to  be  submissive  to  those  in  authority.  I  think 
Mama  was  right  and  if  she  couldn’t  convince  us  with  a  pinioned  look,  a  little 
switch  from  the  cottonwood  tree  wrapped  around  our  bottoms  settled  the 
question. 

It  isn’t  an  old  fogy  idea  to  teach  children  of  today  manners.  Thanks  to 
my  grandchildren’s  parents  they  are  having  a  stiff  course  in  manner  building. 
I  do  not  believe  to  repress  a  child  warps  his  personality.  And  feature  us, 
when  called,  saying,  “Well  what  do  you  want?’’  “Why  do  you  have  to  keep 
yelling,  can’t  you  see  I’m  busy,’’  then  deciding  to  obey,  saying,  “Aw  nuts.’’ 

Have  I  shown  favoritism  to  the  children  of  my  age  or  has  my  expurga¬ 
tion  only  made  them  as  I  thought  they  were?  Now,  I  would  not  say  we  were 
little  angels,  for  as  normal  children,  at  times  we  disobeyed  according  to  the 
behavior  of  any  normal  child.  When  our  parents  were  away  and  we  were 
left  to  our  own  devices,  someone  would  hatch  up  something  to  create  excite¬ 
ment.  Usually  something  we  had  been  told  not  to  do,  like  riding  a  high- 
spirited  horse  or  unbroken  colt,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  windmill,  or 
jumping  from  the  highest  building  on  the  farm.  From  all  these  daring  ven¬ 
tures  no  one  ever  got  a  broken  bone,  a  sprain  or  pulled  muscle. 

I  loved  my  adult  life  in  this  same  home,  with  my  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  there  which  added  so  much  to  my  life.  Theirs  is  another  day — a 
changed  way,  but  one  to  remember. 
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